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THE ISLE OF THE OCEAN. 
There is an Isle, a lovely Isle, 
Where I would dearly wish to be— 
Where moonbeams play, and sunbeams sinile 


Upon the blue, surrounding sea, 
Its heavens are beautiful and bright, 
And soft, as is Italia’s sky : 


While flowers of fragrance jem the night, 
And bud, and bloom, and blush, and die. 


Oft, in the fading hours of day, 
When siumber’s chain is o’er me thrown, 
My spirit wanders far away, 
And makes this blessed Land her own ! 
Here fairies dance their magic ring, 
And over dale and hillock roam ; 
Here winstrels strike their harps and sing, 
The beauties of their favoured home. 
And here, behold, her daughters fair ! 
Some, with their dark and Spanish eyes,— 
Their cherry lips and raven hai, 
And brows like snow where moonlight lies. 
And others, with the Saxon face, 
The sunny curls and angel smile ; 
O21! who would not desire a place 
On Ocean's lone and lovely Isle ! 
Her sons are good, and kind, and brave, 
And e’er their generous thoughts impart : 
Then speed ye o'er the rolling wave, 
If ye would find a noble heart ! 
If ye would find a spirit free, 
A lovely face devoid of guile, 
Haste, haste ye o’er the heaving sea,— 
Ye'll find it on the Ocean Isle ! 
God bless the loved and distant Land, 
Where Nature's choicest boons are given : 
And may her children, hand in hand, 
But journey from their home to heaven ! 
God shed on all, his gracious smile 
And love—whatever be their lot : 
And may the Ocean's verdant Isle, 
Be still the best and brightest spot ! 


October 11. 1843. C. 8. 


THE NARRAGANSETT’S VENGEANCE. 
Freeze ! freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot !— 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so shar 
As friend remembered not ! 
Then heigho !—sing heigho! under the green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly ! 
As you like it. 

One of those lovely days in the latter end of autumn, so peculiar to the cli- 
mate of America that they have obtained the name of Indian summer, was ra- 
pidly drawing to its conclusion ;—the sun, scarcely an hour high, shot his level 
rays, with more than meridian splendour, over a wide expanse of country still 
clothed in its primeval garb of wilderness ; though further down the valley, on 
whose eastern slope the mellow light still lingered, the occasional crash of a 
falling tree, the melancholy cadence of the cow-bells, and the sharp reports of 
“the thunder of the palefaces,” told the vicinity ofa settlement. The stream, 
which wound its course in many a circuitous reach through the lonely glen,— 
here glancing in bright eddies over the naked rocks, which decked its current, 
—and there spreading its stagnant moisture among fallen trunks and tangled 
saplings of the hoary cedar, till its existence could be traced only by a coarser 
growth of grass and water-flags,—was a tributary of the fair Connecticut, and 
the advantages of its numerous mill-sites, and the rich soil of its surrounding 
meadows, had been early appreciated by the pilgrim fathers ; who, while seek- 
ing out a refuge from the tyranny of a bigotted ruler, had not learned to neglect 
the comforts of the body, in ministering to the cravings of the spirit. 

On the prostrate bulk of a gigantic tree, uptorn from its place by some au. 
tumnal gust, as motionless as the crane which patiently watched its finny prey 
from a neighbouring mass of isolated granite,—sat the proud form of the red 
hunter. The ornamental wampum, the polished armlets glittering round his 
tawny limbs, the scalp-fringed leggins, and the highly valued gun, which lay 
within his ready hand, no less than the faultless proportions, and princely bear- 
ing of the Indian, proclaimed him a chief among his people. ‘Though now in- 


lhis carriage, which bespoke him worthy of the pre-eminence he held over his 
tribe, no less by virtue of his own high deeds and haughty daring, than of here- 
iditary dominion. Suddenly it seemed as though his ear had caught some dis- 
‘tant sound,—his eye lightened, as with expanded nostril, and head erect, he lis 

tened in breathless silence for a repetition of the noise, which had awakened his 
suspicion ;—the snapping of dried bushes was now distinctly heard, the thick 
sobbing of some exhausted animal, and ere long the hard tramp of a wearied 
runner. With a caution of movement, unequalled by the agility of the wild 
deer, the Indian rose to his feet ;—not a rustle of the herbage, not a quiver of 


| the foliage, which waved on every side, had betrayed the motion ; and so sta- 


tue-like was the upright figure that, to a cursory g!ance, it eould scarcely have 
‘been distinguishable from the dark trunks by whieh he was surrounded. Though 
evidently aware of the exact nature of the approaching intrusion, and sceming- 
‘iy unconcerned by the knowledge, his hand played with the lock of the weapon, 
‘which still rested in the hollow of his arm, and a moment would have brought 
it to bear with an accuracy of 2im which must have rendered the hosiility of 
single foeman as unavailing as it was vndreaded. Searceiy had a moment 
‘elapsed when the scarict leaves of the dense sumacks, which concealed the en- 
trance of the deer-path, were violently agitated, and a youth whose fair skin, 
‘bright curls, and full blie eye, announced an emigrant from regions pearer to 
ithe rising sun, dashed wpon the scene. The sweat rolled in large drops from 
his uncovered forehead ; his buff jacket was soiled and torn by his rapid pas- 
sage through the brush and briars of the forest; the blackened locks and open 
pans of the pistols at his girdle shewed that they had recently done service, 
while the bloody spurs upon his heels gave token of a flight far differently com- 
‘menced. Crossing the creek almost ata bound, he was continuimg his route 
with unabated diligence,—though from his flagging speed, and faltering steps, 
it was clear that his exertions were too violent to be sustained,—when the chief, 
noiselessly crossing the path, laid a finger on his shoulder from behind ;—the 
touch was searce heavier than the seitling of the musquite, that hommed around 
his heated brow, yet the young man started, as though he had been grappled by 
the hands of a giant. As he turned to resist the expected attack, a deep and 
guttural sound burst from the lips of the warrior, who in majestic calamess 
awaited, till the astonishment of the other should subside, before he gave utter 
ance to his thoughts. 

__ “My Brother has travelled very far,”—he said at length—* and his legs aree. 


‘meet his enemy.” 

| “ Sachem’’—panted forth the exhausted fugitive—* detain me not !—the foe 
lis hard upon my track—the avenger of blood 1s behind me—my arms are use+ 
Jess, and mine enemies an host ;""— > hs 
| Has the Pale chief taken the life of a warrior of his tribe, that’ his people 
‘hunt him like a wolf from the clearings !—Let my brother be just, and give his 
blood for the blood he has spilt !” 

“ Not so, Sachem,”—interrupted the other, with an eagerness far different 
from the deliberate and almost scornful manner of the chieftain—* in fair coms 
bat,—in self-preservation have I slain the persecutor of my father’s house !—it 
was my life or his, and praise be to the God of Battles that gave strength to my 
arm,—the carnal and self-seeking oppressor of his people has been sent to his 
Just account, by the hand of him whom he had made an orphan.” 

“It is very good—my white brother is a great brave—he has taken the scalp 
of a mighty warrior of his colour—” 

While he was yet speaking, a faint shout echoed from the distant forest, and 
again the youth was starting on his hopeless race, when the red warrior again 
arrested the movement by a touch of his powerful arm— 

“The deer,” he said, “leaps very far, yet the dogs of the hunter overtake 
him ;—but the cunning fox escapes the snare '—Is my brother a bird to fly 
through the brush, and leave no trail behind, or are his enemies blind that they 
jshould not follow it! See !"—and he pointed to the deep foot-prints on the 
banks of the muddy rivulet—* the women of the pale inces might run, wiere 
the young brave of their tribes has gon. before !—Let my brother travei ia « 
blind path, and the eyes of those that chase him shall be in a cloud. Let him 
take the moccasins of Miantonimoh, and go ap the windings of the ‘ crooked 
river’ till the two waters make one ;—let him he in the ‘hollow stone,’ and 
after the sun is gone the Narraganset will meet him in council.” 

As he spoke, he had divested his feet of their ornamented moccasins, and was 
encumbering them in the heavy boots of the fugitive, when the cry of the pur- 
suer rose soclearly in the air, that it seemed but a few rods distant from the 
spot on which they stood. ‘ Now let the paleface go ''—he said, pointing with 
his musket towards the source of the stream. 

“They will slay thee, Sachem,” cried the astonished youth, “even if Tes- 


tently awaiting the approach of the hunted deer by the path which his station 
commanded, there was a lurking sparkle in his calm eye, which portended 
‘Aghtning of its anger ; a quiet dignity in his expression, and a native grace i 


cape, thee will they slaughter for the deed.” 
** Let the paleface go !’’—was thecalm reply, though the fiercegieam of scorn 
hate that flashed across his dark features belied the quiet tone in whych he 


t 


|weak like a little child! Let him rest awhile, that his heart may be strong to) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


¥ 


_ broken in spirit,—and desperate of human aid,—must soon have fallen a prey 


grows not under his feet.” 

A shout, yet nearer than the last, and the approaching tread of armed men, 

operated nore powerfully on the mind of the young European, than all the ar- 
guments of his red ally. With recruited strength, and invigorated spirits, he 
darted away on the indicated course, and was intercepted from the view of the 
Sachem by the first winding of the rugged dale, before he dreamed of consult- 
ing his own safety. Hastily, but deliberately, covering the prints of their feet. 
on the place where they had held their brief conference, with dry boughs and 
withered leaves,—just as the foremost enemy was rustling in the opposite brake, 
—the Indian bounded off,—leaving a track as obvious as possible, to the less 
perfect vision of the ‘‘ Yengese runners,”—with speed but little inferior to that 
of the hunted stag, and ere long had left the hue and cry of the pursuit far in his 
rear. 
After an hour of flight, sustained with unexhausted power, the warrior paused. 
where the luxuriant vegetation and fat loam of the forest,—in which his loaded 
feet sunk almost ancle deep,—were exchanged for a track of hard and hungry 
sand, bearing a stunted growth of pine, which indicated by their meagre fol:age 
the poverty of the soil from which they sprung. Halting a few seconds to mark 
the progress of the chase, he drew the deceitful buskins from his limbs, and with 
unfaltering breath, and a step that left no trace behind, he sped on his way te 
the appointed council. 


Edmund de Roosy,—the youth so generously preserved by the friendship of}: 


the heroic Indian,—was the son of one of those self-constituted judges, whe 
pronounced sentence on that false-hearted monarch, who, though perhaps de- 
serving rather contempt for his follies, than punishment for his faults, has been 
almost unanimously pronounced unfit to govern, if not unfit to live. Shortly 
after the unworthy son of that unworthy sovereign had been restored to the do- 
minion of his ancestors, the veteran De Roosy was compelled to fly in order to 
save his life from the vengeance of the youthful king ; and, ere many years had 
elapsed, by the united influence of his wealth anid talents, had become the pa- 
triarchal ruler of one among the many settlements, which were at that period 


fast rising on “the wild New England shore.” For a time the youthful colo- 
nies were not deemed worthy of royal notice, or interference ; but at length, 
as they increased in power and prosperity, a governor was sent to preside over 
the new state, and to assert the prerogative of his master’s crown. Haughty, 
and vindictive himself, the minister was not long in learning the secret cause of 
De Koosy’s alienation from the land of his fathers, and, backed by a royal man- 
date, proceeded to enforce the statute for the seizure of the outlawed regicide. 
‘The stern old Puritan, confident that no strenuous assistance would be lent to 
the Executive by his ancient comrades and present neighbours, resisted the of- 
ficers of the law with the same weapon which had glittered of yore at Naseby 
and Dunbar, and fell by the hand of the proud official, who was almost at the 
instant smitten to the earth by the indignant son of Cromwell's veteran. This 
bold though merited violence was of a character too flagrant to be overlooked ; 
the avenger of his father's blood was proclaimed an outlaw. His life a forfeit 
to the law, and a price set on his defenceless head, Edmund de Roosy fled to 
the wilderness as to a last resource ; and worn out with labour and privation,— 


to his inveterate foes, had not his good fortune thrown him upon the mercy of 
the noble Sachem of the Narragansets ;—who, as yet unsuspicious of fraud, and 
too powerful for open hostility, hunted and feasted, with his tribes, around those 
usurping settlements, which were so svon to drive the red men from the shores 
of the salt-lake, and the graves of their fathers. 

‘The shades of night had already closed in, when the great chief of the Nar 
ragansets stood before the “ hollow stone.” It was a wild and romantic spot 
in which, according to the simple phraseology of the natives, ‘ the two waters 
made one,” the “ hollow stone” forming the point at which they met. The 
right hand brook was a noisy brawling torrent, leaping from rock to rock down 
the side of the mountain, from which it severed the cayerned mass of granite, 
that named the place; the course of the other rivulet was of a far more gloomy 
aspect ; its dark and turbid waters crept along, thick with decayed vegetation, 
in a current scarcely perceptible,—soaking its way through matted weeds and 
fallen trees, the haunt of the aquatic bird, and loathsome reptile ; between the 
uniting streams the gray crag rose tall and towering towards the heaven. One 
scathed and storm-bleached oak, springing from a fissure of the rifted rock, 
shot its gigantic stem almost horizontally from the face of the cliff, bearing in 
its lifeless branches the immemorial nest of the bald-headed eagle, the feathered 
tyrant of the transatlantic wilderness. Beneath the shelter of the massy trunk, 
and almost concealed by it, lay the narrow entrance of the deep caverns that had 
given to the rock the appellation by which it was known among the tribes of the 
Atlantic shore. Here the warrior paused from his hard race, but, although hours 
had elapsed during the severe exertion, and miles had passed away with mi- 
nutes, not a single sob betokened fatigue, nor did a drop of mvisture hang upon 
his shaven brow. Not so the paleface, who leaned, overdone with fatigue, and 
weighed down by anxiety, against the appointed rock :—so utter was the ex- 
haustion of his frame and the despondency of his spirit, that he scarcely raised 
his head to receive the dignified salutation of his preserver—* My brother is 
welcome’’—uttered as carelessly as though an hour of pleasure, instead of a 
chase for life and death, had intervened since ‘their last meeting—“ my brother 
is very welcome—his people were hot against him, but he has saved his 
scalp.” 

“Thanks to thee—Sachem,—thanks to thee! But how didst thou escape 
them, they must have been close upon thy heels by their clamour?” 

Not a word did the stern warrior speak in reply for many minutes ; he had 
tseated himself beside the junction of the waters, and was inhaling the smoke 


are boasters—they talk with many tongues, but their limbs are slower than the 
sluggish tortoise. Miantonimoh is a mighty chief, he leaves the Yengese be- 
hind him, as the elk outstrips the lazy bear.” 

‘Can I then rest in safety here ’—asked the weary fugitive, “or must I fly 
yet further into the wilderness, before I find an ark of refuge for my feet.” 

“The great father of the palefaces,” replied the chief, after the customary 
pause—* he that dwells beyond the shores of the salt lake is very angry with 
ais young warrior !—when the sun is above the treetops his runners will be in 
the woods!” This fearful intelligence was delivered with perfect nonchalance, 
yet, when the stoic of the wilderness beheld the head of his guest sink upon his 
breast in hopeless anguish, he resumed his discourse. though inly marvelling at 
such a display of weakness, in one whom he knew of old to be a cunning hunt- 
er, and an undaunted brave. ‘* My pale brother is very sad ; he is not a deer, 
to know the paths in the forest, nor a pigeon, that his flight shall never tire. 
But the great chief of the Narragansets will hide him in a cunning place, till 
the great white Father shall look pleasant on his young brave.” 

‘“* Wilt thou indeed do this, Sachem,” cried the eager listener; “ wilt thou 

indeed conceal me until this tyranny beoverpast! Then do I promise to thee 
wealth, such as no warrior of the wilderness has ever known before, when I 
shall be restored to the home of my fathers. Arms—powder—lead—and 
gold.—” 
“Go!” returned the other, unmoved by offers of all that the rude natives 
deemed most worthy of acceptance—* The Narraganset is a great chief—his 
wigwam is never empty—the deer cannot escape from the sound of his ‘ thun- 
der’—his young men are very brave, and happy !—Miantonimoh is rich—he is 
master of his own heart, and he is content !—But let the paleface promise that 
ae will never show the cunning place of Miantonimoh to the men of his colour 
—let him put his hand upon his heart, and speak very loud, that the Great 
Spirit of my white fathers may hear his words.” 


“J swear to thee, chief, by all my prospects here, and all my hopes hereafter, 
that never by word or deed, by the breath of my lips or the guidance of my 
hand, will I betray the secret to mortal man, and’’—turning his eyes and hands 
to the starry firmament above—* may He, whom I serve, so deal with me, as I 
shall keep my plighted vow !” 

Without another word the Sachem rose, shook out the ashes from his ex- 
tinguished pipe, replaced the hatchet in his wampum belt, and, casting his 
musket into the hollow of his left arm, signed the youth to fullow, as he turned 
along the margin of the left hand brook, with the air of a prince to his obsequi- 
ous courtier. As they proceeded on their pilgrimage, the way grew yet more 
difficult and gloomy ;—their feet sank deep into the tenacious mire, and the 
tangled brush of the swamp, seeming almost impervious to the eye, yielded a 
laborious passage to the place of safety. After keeping the course of the stream 
for more than a mile, of which each step was fraught with increasing toils, they 
reached the margin of a vast basin between the dense and tangled mountains, 
by which it was environed. Thousands of acres lay flooded, before their eyes, 
in dark and stagnant water ;—though the floating trunks and scattered remains 
of innumerable giant trees, shewed that the drowned morass had once been 
clothed with the dark verdure of the cedar, till the outlet of its springs had 
been choked, and the moisture, which had fostered their growth, became the 
source of desolation to the noblest scions of the forest. The only signs of ve- 
getable life, that remained on this once fertile tract, were the broad leaves and 
cup-like blossoms of the water lily, which floated by thousands on the liquid 
surface :—Far in the middle of the quagmire loomed a few scattered islands,— 
if those might be called islands, which showed no solid surface or loftier soil 
than the surrounding marsh,—of white and sapless cedars, which—though life 
had long departed from their roots—retained the semblance, if not the nature 
of trees ; and stood the skeletons of their ancient loveliness, in bare and blasted 
deformity above the poisoned waters, which had destroyed their vital principle. 
No human eye could have discerned a path through the deep gulf of floating 
mire ;—no mind could have conceived a possibility of access to these oases of 
the swamp, save for the dark cranes which flapped from stump to stump, or the 
ducks which wheeled in screaming flocks above the scene of desolation ;—nor, 
in truth, would access have been practicable at any point, save that to which 
the Indian led his trusting suppliant. A gigantic oak, the only tree which 
fiourished in close vicinity to that loathsome pool, afforded the key to the la- 
byrinth ; beneath its shadow lay a small expanse of clear deep water, pervious 
to the limbs of the swimmer, and into this, followed by his European friend, the 


brough the hollow stem of his tomahawk, as composedly as if the question had 


warrior plunged in silence ;—holding his horn and rifle high above his head, he 
struggled to the opposite margin, where a single tuft of rushes furnished a clue 
to his further progress. From hence a dangerous and invisible path, formed 
‘partly by nature, though improved by art, led the explorer to the central tuft of 
lcedars, by the trunks of fallen trees, here moored beneath the slimy surface, 
and there—at rare intervals—floating on the bosom ofthe marsh. Never, save 
at the deadest hour of night, did the sachem,—to whom alone, with his immedi- 
ate successor, the hereditary secret was confided,—venture to his solitary for- 
tress, and then never, save in moments of the utmost peril and necessity. One 
false step from this perilous causeway must have precipitated the wretch, who 
made it, into an abyss too tenacious to allow the practice of the swimmer’s art, 
and too unstable for the tread of man, yet guided by a few well marked posi- 
tions above the liquid stratum, the practised foot might travel in perfect safety 
to its isolated refuge. The spot, at which they at length arrived, a full mile 
distant from the solid shore, was set so thickly with the white and withered sap- 
lings of the ancient forest, that it was no easy matter to penetrate to its seclu- 
ded centre. There, at the expense of almost endless labour, a solid floor of 
trunks had been constructed, and covered with soil brought from the distant 
shore, affording a safe though narrow retreat from the utmost ingenuity of mor- 
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tal malice ;—and here, in perfect safety, did De Roosy linger, furnished with 
fuod and raiment by his firm and faithful friend, while the woods were alive with 
his enemies, and not a secret cavern, or sequestered glen, was left unsearched 
by the white settlers, and their red allies. In time the irritation passed away, 
the satellites of the monarch were withdrawn from a country odious to their re- 
fined and courtly notions,—the settlements of the puritans were left in a mea- 


their ranks. Still, though his best and bravest were picked off from bchmd 
the warlike figure of De Roosy, conspicuous no less by its nervous syin- 
metry, than its more complete accoutrements, was untouched ;—bullet after 
bullet had selected its victim with inimitable accuracy, but not one had been 
aimed at the majestic person of the leader. Last in retreat, as he had been the 
foremost in advance, De Roosy turned,—another shot dashed down the soldier 


sure to their own control, —and ere long the young De Roosy sat unmolested in| immediately before him,—the next, terrified aud weary, lost his footing, and 
| found a bloodless tomb in those dark waters ;—with a yell, that curdied the bold- 


the seat of his forefathers. . 
Sachem bounded from his lair,—leaping along the slippery cause- 


Years passed away, the power of the new settlements increased, and with) est heart, the 
their power their rapacity and their injustice. The Indian who had been loved) way as firualy as though he trod on earth-fast rocks,—whirling his glittering axe 
as their protector, and respected as the original possessor of the soil, was now| above his head,—he swooped, like an eagle, on his betrayer. Though of deunt- 
deemed an intruder, where he once had reigned supreme. Now treated with) less courage, and of strength unrivalled, among his countrymen, De Roosy s 
open violence as foes, or deccived by a show of treacherous amity as suspected | heart failed him, borne down by the consciousness of guilt and perjury. The 
friends, the Narraganset tribes were cheated of their ancient dominions, or} | Indian's axe beat down his guard,—struck the tried falchion from his grasp !— 
butchered in their blazing villages, according as the spirit of the white governor) he was the captive of his deadliest enemy! Unharmed by the volleys of the 
was warlike, or pacific,—treacherous, or cruel. Not tamely, however, did the| pale and trembling colonists, the warrior bounded back in safety to his place of 
red warrior submit to the caprices of the European ; the tomahawk was unburied, refuge, bearing his prisoner,—as helpless as an infant im at giant ‘s grasp,—to 
and deeply did the paleface suffer by the indomitabie valour, and well nigh su- | undergo the penalty of ingratitude and treason. The night sank heavily down 
perhuman sagacity, of the savage. before an attempt could be made to rescue, or revenge, the hapless Governor. 

The bright curls of De Roosy were already sprinkled with the earliest tinge) With heavy hearts, and ears open to the smallest sound, did De Roosy’s follow- 
of gray ; the light agility of boyhood had been exchanged for the iron strength) ers maintain their posts ;—that their enemy should escape, thus hemmed in om 
and inflexible demeanour of manhood, when in an evil hour,—evil for himself, every side, appeared impossible, while morning might bring some means of 
and for all who loved him, he was appointed governor of his native town, and its) rescuing their leader, either by force, or treaty, from his tremendous Captor. 
adjoining province. Some petty hostility of the Narragansets, or, more proper-) Hour by hour, the night passed on, aud, save one wild ery of pain or teftor from 
ly, some slight retaliation for the unprovoked aggression of the puritans, de-| the distant isle, no sound had reached their ears. The stars were already fad- 
manded chastisement. ‘The military array of the state was summoned to the ing in the cold gray sky, and the reflection of approaching sunshine dappled the 
field, the rival tribe of the Mohicans was invited to join in the crusade against) distant east. Suddenly a flash of vivid light streamed upwards from the centre 
the blood-thirsty heathen, as it was the fashion of the day to term the noblest} of the marsh ; a tall cedar, on the Sachem’s isle, stood wrapped im flames, a 
race of uncivilized mankind, that ever swam the flood or roamed the forest. A! ‘column of living fire !—from trunk to trunk the red torrent leaped, with the 
fierce and sanguinary strife ensued, the warriors of the Narraganset fell fast by! speed and brilliancy of lightning, till the knoc of cedars was one clustered mass 
the musketry of the European, the tomahawk and the scalping knife of the sa- of conflagration. As the first gleam had burst on high, a combination of the 
vage Pequod ;—their women and their children shot in their blazing lodges,—| most hideous sounds rang upon the sileut night. The appalling notes of the 
no age respected, and no sex entitled to merey,—the new born infant in its tree-| death halloo were mingled with other tones, which the awe-struck puritans too 
rocked cradle, and the hoary locks of the superannuated hero, doomed alike to} plainly recognised the voice of the miserable traitor. Shriek upon shriek, they 
the edge of the sword,—gave tokens of the tender mercies of those, who should! pierced into every heart, and paralized every hand, till the last sparks shot inte 
have learned toleration from their own experience in that bigotted oppression, air, and impenetrable darkness fell upon the scene of that soul rending tragedy. 
which had driven them from the seat of their childhood, to seek their God in While the eyes of the spectators, yet dazzled by the glare, sought in vain to 
the wilderness. In one of these unmerciful affrays, so utterly had the Narra-| penetrate the gloom, and while their very souls were sunk in superstitious ter- 
gansetts been defeated, by the union of civilized cruelty with barbarous cunning, | ror, a cry from the sentry, who was posted at the well known tree, followed by 
that the last warriors, and the great chief of the tribe, were forced to seek their! the terrific cadence of the scalp-whoop, announced that another of their number 
safety in dispersion ;—in different directions they struck into the pathless forest,) had perished, and that the worker of all this ruin was at large, unharmed,—un- 
broken in their resources, but unquenched in their high-souled gallantry, to herd) daunted,—unappeased ! Without a moment’s pause, they broke up from their 
for a season with the wolf and the serpent, till the sun of their tribe should rise’ ‘blockade, and fled, in fear and darkness, to their distant hoines, hearing, in every 
again in its meridian glory. wind, the anguished cries of their lost leader, or the triumphant yells of his 

Never had the noble Indian, and he whom he had so generously preserved | tormenting conqueror. The Sachem of the Narragansets went forth, he rallied 
met again, after they had parted on the margin of the Sachem’s swamp ; but) his scattered followers, shouted his war-whoop through the trembling territories 
the mind of the red warrior was goaded to the last extremity of scorn and fury, of his pale invaders, and when he fell, it was by the hands of his hereditary foe 
when he learned that “ the brave,”’ who, but for his protection, would never have! —the wild Mohican,—and in a spot, which, asthe “ Sachem’s plain,” has ob- 
wor a beard, had commanded the young men of the Yengeese in their last—} tained an immortality of a far less hideous character than that, which still haunts 
most fatal—onset. ‘Things were in this state, when, on the afternoon of a De- ithe unforgotten scene of “ the Narraganset’s vengeance.” H. 
cember day, a Pequod runner reached the settlement alone, and almost breath-| 


less with fatigue and fierce anxiety. He had traced the great chief of the Nar- 
ragansetts alone, to the edge of the morass, and, his own tribe being on a dis- THE JEWS OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS 
tant expedition, had come to seek the aid of the Yengeese to hunt the hapless) ENVIRONS. 


warrior from his lair. Ignorant of the precise spot in which he lay, he yet had 
ascertained, by skirting the entire swamp, that within its precincts must be con- 
cealed the object of his bitter animosity ; and, as he called for the succour of 
the puritans, he boasted, with triumphant ferocity—that he would submit to pe- 
rish by their hands, unless he should deliver the mighty Miantonimoh a captive, 
or a corpse, ere night should fall. 


BY THE LATE COMMODORE PORTER, 

Jews are to be found in most of the villages on both shores of the Bosphorus, 
‘and indeed every where except in Jerusalem, but their principal places of resi- 
dence here are in the quarter of Balata, which is included within the quarter of 
Blakernes,—at the village of Hassa Kieng, where it is said they have a popu- 
; . lation of fifty thousand, (but this must be a very great mistake,)—at Osta 

All feelings of gratitude and honour merged in the selfish desire of glory,—| Kieng, where they are very numerous,—as they are also at Istavola, on the 
eager to secure so dangerous a foe to white ascendancy, and, yielding, perhaps, Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Indeed some of them are to be found in al- 
to the disgraceful sophisfry which had led some of his sect to pronounce all pro-| :nost every village in the neighborhood of the capital; and in all the large 
mises made to the heathen null and unbinding,—De Roosy commanded an int cities of the empire, where money is to be gained by labor, by changing of 
stant muster of all capable of bearing arms ; that they might seize the prisoner,| money, by selling old clothes, and by any other small traffic, Jews are to be 
‘whom the Lord had delivered into their hands,” and set forth at the head of a|'met with. They were expelled from Spain during the time of Ferdinand and 
powerful array to hunt the footsteps of a single fugitive, and that fugitive the| | Isabella, and retwmed to the East, from whence they came originally, bringing 


preserver of his existence. 
The wintry daylight was fast waning, when they reached the well-remem- 
bered tree, and, hastily disposing his force in piquets round the entire swamp, 
Edmund De Roosy led a band of active and well armed followers to that very 
pathway which he had sworn, “never by word or deed, by the breath of his 
lips, or the guidance of his hand, to betray to mortal man.” Not a sound was 
heard, as they proceeded on their toilsome route, but the scream of the wild 
fowl, which started with discordant clamours from beneath their very feet, and 
the heavy flapping of the cranes, which wheeled around, as though about to 
alight on their armed brows. When within about a hundred paces of the for- 
tress, the path made a half circuit around the isolated clump, exposed through- 
out its whole extent to the fire of the garrison; but so little had the intruders 
calculated on the desperation, which would induce a single man to resist a score, 
that it was with a feeling of wonder, even more than fear, as they beheld the 
flash, and heard the sharp crack of the Sachem’s rifle, as the nearest follower of 
De Roosy sprang high into air, and plunged headlong into the morass, which 
instantly engulphed his bleeding carcase. Shot after shot rang from the scathed 
cedars, at slow, but regular intervals, and at every discharge, De Roosy’s,band 
was thinned, till so many had fallen, that the survivors, panic struck, turned to 


with them, in addition to their Hebrew, a corrupt Spanish, which they occa- 
sionally mix with it in their writmg, their prayers, and their ordinary conversa- 
tian with one another, as well as when they address a stranger ; but they gene- 
tally speak to the latter in tolerable Spanish. 

| After various persecutions, which caused the emigration of vast numbers 
from Granada, and other parts of Spain, an edict was issued for their total ex- 
ipulsion ; and eight hundred thousand wanderers, destitute of a home, set their 
faces to the East, and sought a residence in the land of the Ottomans, where they 
were well received, after having been refused an asylum in every Christian city 
of the west. 

| They form a large part of the populations of Salonica, Smyma, Shodasto, 
Brousa, and other large towns, where they have their synagogues, and the free- 
dom of worshipping, as they did on the Holy Mount, and in the temple of 
Solomon, in Jerusalem, the city of the Lord. At Salonica they have no less 
than thirty synagogues. The principal division of this persecuted race came 
be this capital, where the quarters | have named were assigned to them, and where 
ithey continue peculiar people,’ as Moses prophesied and wished they 
should be. 

The three nations, subjects of the Porte, the Armenians, the Greeks and the 


treat from the single foe, whose unseen arm had wrought such carmage in 


Jews, as before observed, are designated by names indicative of their relation- 
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ship with the government, although they all come in under the general name 
of subjects, or Rayahs, as they are called. The Armenians are properly 


Rayahs, and are so called because they are not considered aconquered peo-) 


ple ; the Greeks are called Yeshir, or slaves; as since the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, they have been considered as holding life on sufferance ; the 
Jews are called Mousaphir, or visiters, because they sought here an asy- 
lum, 

The Jews are every where a degraded people, and even in that Paradise of 


Jews, Leghorn, where they are the owners of one half of the city, and more 


be permitted to taste the “ pure river of the water of life, clear as chrystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 

Besides the coincidenceof ritual forms and theism between the Jews and the 
‘Turks, history may have furnished some motive for the friendly greeting the 
former met with on seeking an asylum here. They must have taken good care 
'to have reminded their Mussulman friends, that the success of the Saracen in- 
vasion of Spain was greatly owing to assistance furnished by them ; and that 
their subsequent persecutions and final expulsion were owing to the fidelity of 
their attachment to the conquerors of Granada, and to their hostility to the fol- 


than one half of the wealth in it, they are still confined to their own quarter, lowers of Christ. 


and not permitted to reside in any other. 


they are objects of detestation, and it would not be safe for a Jew to visit the 
Degraded as they are, however, in Con-; 
stantinople, the conduct of the government, and the Ottomans generally, toward) 


the Jews does not differ essentially from that which is manifested toward the) 


eapital, if he were known as such. 


other Rayahs. 


In every other part of Tuscany,|| 


_ But whatever the consideration of the Mahometan may be for the Jew, 
‘and whatever the cause of it,—whatever the hopes of the latter may be, 
temporal and spiritual,—from the Christian in Turkey, the Jew searcely 
looks for mercy ; or if he does, it is for that mercy that would be extended to a 
dog. 

The yoke placed on the neck of each, weighs heavily alike to both ; as heavy 


Indeed it is supposed by some that they are treated with greater kindness on the neck of the Christian av on the Jew ; but the approbation which follows 


than the rest, because they remain in the character of visiters, and therefore) 
are entitled to all the rites of hospitality,—and as a further motive for good feel-| 


ing towards them, they assimilate more nearly than the rest in their religious 
opinions and observances to the Mussulmans,—in their belief in the unity of the 
Godhead,—in their practice of cireumcision,—their abhorrence of pork—and in 


their manner of writing from right to left ;—all of which gives to the Turk and! 


the Jew every where accompanies him here. 

_ When a Greek wishes to express strongly his hope of mercy for others, or 
‘deliverance from pending evil, he says, “I hope it may not happen even to a 
Jew,” or, as we would say, “even to a dog.” But his charity for others is 
‘more frequently expressed in the following terms— If this misfortune is to hap- 
pen, God send that it may fall most heavily on the Jews!’ With the bad will 


the Jew an identity of feeling, which does not take place with the others, Ac-| on the part of Christians, and the indolent passiveness of their Turkish masters, 
cording to the opinion of my most amiable and observant literary friend, Dr.| the Jews have much to suffer. On Holy Friday, not one of these persecuted 


Walsh, the Jews in ‘Turkey are a favored people, and held by the ‘Turks in 
greater consideration than in my Christian country. 

It is said that the Sultan, in his spirit of reform, has declared, he wished it to 
be recorded in history that during his reign, the Jews passed the Bosphorus in 


the kaiks with four pair of oars, more than any Christian or ‘Turk is allowed to 


people dare to go into the quarters of the city or suburbs inhabited by the Chris- 
‘tians, for he will find his race burning in effigy, and will ran the risk of being 
stoned ; and no sum that could be offered to a Jew, with all his cupidity, could 
induce him to pass that day in Pera. 

| The Turks themselves, in fact, consider this vengeance of the Christians as a 


use, who is below the rank of minister or pasha. ‘This from the tongue of the| perfectly legitimate punishment for the death of Christ ; for although they cram 
Sultan might sound hyperbolical, yet it shows, at least, that his Jewish subjects the Jews and Christians along with the Magians, altogether without ceremony, 
had their siiare of his good will, and were included in his wishes for the general’ |'© the sixth hell, still they respect Moses and the Prophets, and have their 


improvement, which it is his object to introduce in the condition of his people. . They believe that God gave written reve- 
‘lations to Moses, to Jesus Christ, and Mahomet, though they acknowledge none 


of those to be extant, which preceded the Koran, except the Pentateuch of 
Moses, the Psalms of David, and the Gospel of Jesus, all of which, however, 
they say were before Mahomet’s time, altered and corrupted by the Jews and 
Christians. 

According to the Koran, the Tarks have no right to decide between the Jew 
and the Christian on the subject of religion ; this is left to the judgment of 


The time was, when the Jews were the serafs or bankers to the Ottomans high 
in office, and if by dishonesty they lost the employment, if their whele race are 
tricky,—and more so here than elsewhere, as they are supposed to be,—perhaps 
the indolence of the Turks which offered them facilities, and their subsequent 
extortions, makes them so. The children of Israel have no other object but 
chaffer and barter, and are satisfied with the most humble of the branches of 
trade, where more profitable employment is not to be obtained. If then they) 
lost these elevated posts, with the prospect of amassing enormous fortunes 
sooner or later to be squeezed out of them by the sultan or his pashas, it must 
be acknowledged that they gained thereby in tranquillity and happiness ; for, as 
the Armenians, by stepping into their places, advanced in wealth and importance, 
they became the inheritors of all the evils which, in the shape of suspicion, ex- 
tortion, and all the various means of persecution, had made the situation of the 
Jews so little enviable. 

The unintellectual Armenian, in the ambition for office, and passion for the 
acquirement of wealth, is more bold than the Jew; his risk, therefore, is pro- 
portioned, and his punishment, on detection, does not fall short of it. ‘The Ar- 
menian, when he has an opportuntity, plays for high stakes, and when a long 
career of success and superabundance of wealth lulls his apprehensions, and 
gets the better of his meanness, he runs from one extreme to another, and de- 
sires to shine in splendor. A fine house, gloomy and obscure in its exterior,— 
fine gardens, concealed by high walls from the prying eyes of those without,— 
jewels and fine dresses for his wife, his children and himself, which they dare 
not wear abroad,—all these are his craving passions ; while the timid Israelite, 
profiting by the wisdom of his ancestors, and his own experience, locks up or 
buries his treasures, clothes himself in rags, and is content to pass as one of the 
poorest of the poor, claiming only the privilege of cheating others on a small 
scale, and increasing his wealth by denying himself and family all the luxuries 
and most of the comforts of life. Of the ambition of family, rank, and distine- 


tion, we hear not among the Jews, although there may be some of them who 
trace their ancestry to the highest among “ the renowned of the congregation of, 


igreatest veneration for our Saviour. 


|'God. “ The Jews say the Christians are grounded on nothing ; and the Chris- 


tians say the Jews are grounded on nothing ; yet they both read the Scriptures. 
So likewise say they that know not éhe Scriptures according to their saying. 
‘But God shall judge between them on the day of resurrection, concerning that 
‘about which they now disagree.’’* 

| It willbe seen, by the foregoing, that the Turk is placed in a perfect state of 
neutrality in all disputes of a religious character between the two sects ; and 
this, with his naturally passive character, before adverted to, which cannot be 
roused to action without a strong motive, may account for the continuance of 
jnot only the prejudices, but of the active persecutions, of the children of Israel, 
\which are too often witnessed in the streets of the capital and those of the 
‘neighbouring towns. 

| ‘The Jewish nation in the Ottoman empire has a very feeble political infiuence. 
|Since the Armenians have supplanted them in their employ as seraffs, they have 
scarcely one member of their nation, who can be ranked among the high in office ; 
the Baziriam Bashi, the chief of the merchants, perhaps, is the only one, andI 
lam not certain that a Jew now holds the office. I think it will hardly be denied, 
that the Jewish nation in ‘Turkey is in a complete state of indigence, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by the mean and vile employments to which the individuals be- 
longing to it devote themselves. ‘There is no appearance of comfort, no ap- 
|pearance of competency, among them ; every thing, where sight and smell are 
‘concerned, among them is extremely disgusting, and in passing through their 
quarters, the sounds that assail the ears prove that they are a querulous race, 
‘destitute of domestic peace and comfort. 


princes of the tribes of their fathers,” who heard in thunder the voice of God The Jews, in their insolated state, constitute a society, regulated by a govern, 
from Sinai’s smoking and quaking mount, and trembled. Yet, poor, enslaved) ment formed by a mixture of aristocracy aed theocracy ; but the latter prevails, 


and scattered as they are, they look forward to theZday when they shall be free) @"d the ancient maxims of the Mosaic laws have so greatly the influence over 
and united as a nation, governed again by that Divine Presence, which said) the oligarchy, that we are somewhat surprised to find, in appearance, a well re- 


“Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” ‘The humble and despised Jew 
can look back to the past with pride, and to the future with hope ; he is, in} 
these respects, superior to the Armenian rival, who neither recalls the one, nor 
anticipates, the other. ‘To the latter there is nothing as a substitute for patriot- 
ism; whereas the Israelite looks back with pride to the times when a David 


and a Solomon sat upon Judea’s throne, and when, even in their Egyptian bond- 


age, and Babylonian captivity, a Joseph and a Daniel inspired by the omniscience 
of God, could save and rule kingdoms. 

This, and the full faith and confidence with which they | yard to the 
fulfilment of prophecy, generates much of that national pride and attachment 
which we call patriotism. These sentiments have lasted from the earliest period 
recorded by history, and although the poor Israelites are shunned and despised 


by all sects, and by all but our own liberal and tolerant nation; and by tacit 


consent are shut up in a society by themselves yet we cannot but feel, and even || 


hope, that so much faith,—that so much constancy,—may find grace in the eyes! 


of Him who rules the universe, and that pardon for their hope in the fulfilment | 


of the musunderstood prophecies, and for that error, may be found when we| 


shall all be assembjed together before the judgement seat ; and that they may 


| gulated republic in the midst of arbitrary power and anarchy. 


| The Grand Rabbi, and two others of the higher order of the hierarchy, with 
‘a council composed of seven members, all appointed for life, are the depositories 
iof ihe legislative, temporal, and ecclesiastic powers of the nation,—the assem- 
‘bly of which they convoke, when in their opinion the interests of the community 
may seem to require that it should be done. ‘They have the power, also, of 
choosing the members of the assembly, who are taken from those of the rabbins 
‘most distinguished for their wealth and influence. Every question submitted to 
ithe national assembly is settled by the convoking party before their meeting, so 
‘that they have only to consent to that which has already been concluded on, 
and to leave to those ii whom their confidence has been previously placed the 
‘care of making such reforms as in their wisdom they may deem right and pro- 
This manner of disposing of the legislative power cannot be too highly 
prized, as the nation is thus relieved from all uneasiness with respect to their in- 
terests ;—knowing, as it does, of course, that every necessary care will be taken 
‘of ‘all that concerns its welfare, by those appointed to protect its rights!! But 


Koran, chap. 2, entitled the Cow, 
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this sort of governinent is very well suited to the ignorance and prejudices ofl are limited to the very smallest number. If they ever depart in any way from 
the Jews, who are thereby saved the trouble of thinking about national affairs, these rules of moderation which they have established, it is on, or about, the 
and left masters of their own time, to employ it as they think proper. It suits! time of their festivals, so that this infraction is the work of religion, and not that 
also the government of the people among whom they reside, which always looks) of a desire to incur expense, or indulge in luxury. 
to the head of the nation, as responsible for every thing relating to those who! ‘There is a commission composed of four members, who are charged with keep 


belong to it. It was intended by this form of government originally to provide) ing up relations between the Jews of the capital, aud those of the Holy Land 

checks on each of the different branches ; thusthe two Rabbis were to be checks! every Jew wishes to make a pilgrinage to it at some pe riod of his life, and to 
on the Grand Rabbi. ‘The Council of Seven was intended as checks on these, finish his days there. Every year a ship sails from Constantinople for Syria, 
and the national assembly was to have power over all ; but the original intention) with from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pilgrime of both sexes, and those 
appears to have beeu forgotten in the usurpations which the indifference of the) who are rich pay the expenses of the poor. On these pious pilgrimages, some- 
people rendered so easy, and which, indeed, would appear useless, when we} times wars and oppressions subject them to exactions, which they are unable to 
consider the true condition of the Jews with respect to the Turks,—a society! meet, and in these cases the nation is their resort, to which they apply for suc- 
surrounded by despotism. In case of the death of the Grand Rabbi, his place}! cour, which is never refused to them. 

is filled by the second, and so on, and the vacancy is supplied by one of the}, The national assembly fixes the ammount, aud the comimission of four have the 
council of seven, chosen by the national assembly, who, in like manner, supply) inanagement of its distribution. 

| All Rayahs pay the capitation tax, so do the Jews, as also their quota of 
| extraordinary tax levied ly the Porte, which they regulate among themselves » 
at all the Porte has to do, is to intimate the amount to the Grand 


the vacancies in the council of seven from among the rabbis and the secular ; 
but the chain generally falls on the former. 
There are two tribunals where justice is administered, one at Hassa Kieny, 80 th: 
the other at Balata, each composed of four Rabbis chosen for life by the nation-| Rabbi. . 
al assembly. All litigations are brought before these tribunals, and if there is a), The fact is that the Jews, by the engamsatien of enone government, are the 
difference of opinion among the judges, the cause is submitted to the Grand||most happy of all the Rayahs in avoiding al difficulties with the Ottoman go- 
Rabbi whose opinion has the force of law,—and is decisive. ‘The only expense! Vernment, and all the evils which follow to their train. 
of these suits are the siall fees to ihe covrt and clerk, so that justice may be}, In some respect there is a striking reserablance between the Jews and the 
s aid to be rendered almost gratuitously. | Turks,--to wit, in separating themselves entirely from the society of other sects, 
Crimes, whatever they may be, are never sentenced to be punished capiially.; —' their fraternal regards,—in their charities to one another,—and in their theo- 
It may be easily imagined that the Turkish Government would not tolerate an) cratical government. But let ws see where they differ. 
encroachment on a power reserved to itself. ‘The Jews however account for) ‘The Jews are as timid as the Turks are brave ; lowly as the Turks are proud ; 
this modification by saying that God has taken from them this nght since the! ‘the Jew barricades himself {rom society, because society rejects him—the Turk 
destruction of the Temple. | keeps himself at a distance because he conceives others inferior to himself. The 
The punishments inflicted are generally imprisonment, and hard labor in the) ‘Lurk never debases himself by contemptible dishonesty, like the Jew,—and a 
arsenal, where they are reecived on the application of the Grand Rabbi. Re-|\difference of belief is never a consideration sufficiently strong to induce 
spect for their religion and attachment to their nation cause a blind submission’ jim to compound, like the Jew, with truth, to which in fact the Turk is a 
on the part of the Jews to the decision of their courts, and if any one was, slave. 
known to murmur, or to have recourse to the tribunals of the Turks, he would) ‘The double yoke of the Ottoman 
be an object of detestation to the whole nation, and perish under their ana- which is worn by the Jew, loses in a great measure its weight by the mere force 


themas. of duplicity ; for the vigilance of the master relaxes in propotion to the submis- 
The expenses of the administration consist of the emoluments of the Grand ion of the slave, and hence the cause of the continual attention of the Jews, 


Rabbi and his two colleagues; the fees of the courts of justice ; pensions tg their interior regulations. 
given to about one hundred Rabbis, whose duties are to study the laws, attend ‘There is one thing that strikes a stranger very forcibly, which is the extraor- 
to public instructions, and religion, and from among whom are chosen the mem- dinary resemblance which the Jewish women, here, have to each other; they 
bers of the government. ‘There is deposited also in the public chest, a sum of) |are extreme ly homely,and have a singular expression of countenance and features. 
money to assist the necessitous, which is so distributed as to do away with beg-) {; would be difficult to convey an idea of them by any description whatever. 
gary altogether among the Jews. As a security against being pressed into the) Theye js something repulsive and cadaverous about them. I have never seen 
service of the marine, and for protection against the vexations they would other-| one that had any pretensions to beauty. This is not the case with the men, 
wise be subjected to on fitting out of the fleet, they pay to the admiralty, an! they resemble one another nearly as much asthe women do, but they are a hand- 
nually seventeen thousand piasters ; and from six to ten thousand piasters more, some race, generally tall, and well formed You know them to be Jews, at first 
for the purpose of defraying the expense of those who, from devotion, wish to; sight—but this is not the case with the women, they resemble none of the nation 


go to Jerusalem to lay their bones in holy ground. |jthat I have seen in any part of the world ; those of the coast of Barbary are as 


The mangement of the public funds is confided to five persons, chosen every) remarkable for their beauty as those of Constantinople are for their disgusting 
two years by the national assembly, and each head of a family is taxed in pro-. ugliness. 
portion to his means. ij The Jews have a fair every week in one of their principal streets of Pera, 
To this end the nation is divided into three classes,—first, those able to where they sell all sorts of old things ;—old clothes, old knives, old spoons, old 
pay taxes,—second, the poor who in place of paying receive,—third, the class) copper, iron and tin utensils, and, in fact, every thing that can be named, Here 
of individuals who are not so fortunate as to be taxable, yet are well enongl: the poor people, sailors, &c , come to buy old effects. 
off to do without succour. The first class scarcely forms the fifth part of the na-| They have another one near the arsenal! gate, of a still inferior stamp, where 
tion. \the sailors and others, from the ships of war, and the laborers, go to make pur- 
In the collection and distribetion of the national funds, there appears to be ‘chases. 
much confidence placed in the tive individuals chosen for this object ; but there,| ‘These fairs are very much resorted to, and it is curious to see what strange 
is a security for their honesty, in the smallness of their number, the short period /articles they expose for sale,—mere rags, old shoes utterly irreparable, and use- 
of their election, and in the facc that, however dishonest Jews may be supposed ‘less, and we wonder that any one can be found so poor and miserable as to be- 
to be in their transactions with individuals of other sects, they are extremely come the purebaser. ‘There are many of them who expose their wares for sale 
scrupulous in all their dqalines with one another. Their municipal police and! whose stock in trade would not sell, at its highest price, for halfa dollar; and I 
censorship are exercised by magistrates called Regidors (a Spanish title). They) have known a dealer in punk, fur the parposes of tinder, baw! out through the 
watch over public and private tranquillity and domestic habits and manners, and! whole continuance of the fair, to the annoyance of every body, “ Isca senor 
have the right of knowing whether the individuals of the districts confided to’ bueno esca comprar senor bueno isco,” when his whole stock eould he bought 
them, respectively keep good hours. Each quarter has its Regidor chosen from! for twenty five cents. Ona hill behind the Jewish village of Hassa Kieny, 
among the people, whom he is to superintend. They have power to administer! they have an immense cen terv, and every stranger who visits it, must at. 
the bastinade, or send delingvents to prison without any other form of process ; knowledge that, poor and uineruile as the Jews may be, or affect to be, during 
and inilitary discipline is not more severe than that observed by these officers |'their lives, in death they have much of oriential pomp and magnificence. 
Each quarter has also its Rabbi and synagogue, and the ebservance of religious) ‘Their tomb stones or monuments are very rich and expensive, being of white 
duties, is exacted by them with the utmost rigor. | marble, and beautifully sculptured in high relief, and filled with inseriptions in 
Religion is the great end of all the Jewish institutions, therefore their educa-| the Hebrew character —This gave yard, standing on a hill without a shrub or 
tion is confined chiefly to reading, to the know ledge of dogmas, and the ritual | any thing to intercept the view, has at a distance, say from the Atmeidan, par- 
‘Lhe most learned among them are those to whom the Hebrew language is most! ticularly when the weather is a little hazy, the appearance of a large and well 
familiar, and who are said to be versed in the scriptures and their commentaries, built town, such is the illusion effected on the opties, from the cireumstance of 
and to possess a knowledge of the annals of the nation. They are ignorant of there being no obje:t uear with which the size of the tombs can be compared. 
science, if we except some among them who have sufficient knowledge to make The foundation of these funeral monuments is a solid mass of white marble, 
‘Lhe number of Jews in and arownd the capitel, is supposed covering the whole length and double the width of the grave, highly decorated 


up the al:nanack. 
| with sculpture and inscriptions. On this is laid a heavy block of marble equally 


to be about sixty thousand. 
Banking, commerce, and, above all, brokerage, and the other professions o!| white, shaped like a coffin cut off at the shoulders, about six feet long, but three 
the lowest order of traffic, which admit easily of dishonest practices, fall to the! or four times the usual heiglt—this is also highly decorated and inscribed. 
lot of the Jews. They cultivate none of the liberal, nor any of the respectable, What these mscriptions contain I do not know, whether extracts from the ScTIp- 
mechanical arts, such as Ue weaving of fine stuffs, jewellery, watch making, tures, or family records,—but, if the latter, no betier means could be de- 
&e. &e. In this respect they are far below the other Rayahs, and this ignorance! vised for perpetuating a knowledge of their ancestry than by monuments, der.- 
is the natural consequence of their separation from all people, who are not of) ble as the pyramids, mscribed in a langnage infinitely older, and perhaps (s- 
their nation. The laws and economical habits of the Jews, have banished lnxury||changeable. 
yom among them, and, against the common custo of Turkey, their domestics | Inflexibly attached as the Jews are to their own religion, still there are some 
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who conform to that of the Turks; and in every respect adopt their mode of 
worship. - These dissenters fromthe ancient faith do not appear to excite any) 
sort of hostile feelings against them onthe part of the rest of the nation. | 
But should a Jew be converted to Christianity, he becomes the immediete ob- 
ject of the most relentless persecution to his own people, so that his life is not’ 
safe. 

I mentioned in my Journey to Brousa, the fact of some Jews having been ban-, 
ished from Constantinople to Nicomedea, for having become Christians, and the 
Armenian priests, who had assisted at the ceremony of baptism, were banished: 
along with them. 
plication of the Turkish authorities, and as a means of securing them from the 


This sentenee was passed on them by the Porte, on the *P 


violence that was threatened them. {| 
It cannot be doubted that the hatred of the Jews toward the Christiaus is) 


inveterate in the extreme, and opportunities only are wanted to make this| 
manifest. An occasion oflered, where the venerable Greek patriarch was) 
hanged by the Turks at the commencement of the Greek revolution. ‘The Jews: 
volunteered their services to cast lis body into the sea; their services were ac- 
cepted, and his corpse was dragged through the strects by them with gratuitous 
insult. 

This cireumstanec, with others of a similar nature, so exasperated the Greeks, | 
that during the revolution they revenged theinselves on every Jew that fell into! 
their hands with the most dreadful retaliation. ‘These mutual prejudices are 80} 


strong, that they give rise to many accusations and recriminations, with which) | 


they assail each other. 
The Jews accuse the Christians of being caters of human flesh, while the, 
Christians charge them with crucifying adults on Good Friday, in mockery of 
the crucifixion of Christ ; and with purloining children, and sacrificing them as| 
paschal lambs at their passover. ‘These things, however, are scarcely worth re- 
peating, and I mention them, not because [ believe them, but because they are, 

too generally believed here. 
This sketch, which I have endeavoured to make as concise as possible, may 
serve to convey an idea of the Jews of Constantinople, their political and do- 
mestic condition. 


“WE ARE ALL LOW PEOPLE THERE.” 
A TALE OF THE ASSIZES.—IN TWO CHAPTERS. | 
CHAPTER ‘THE SECOND.—[ Concluded. } 

For one twelvemonth I felt the perfect enjoyment of life, and was blest. At! 
the end of that period, I received a letter from my uncle. It was full of ten-| 
derness and affection. ‘The first few lines were taken up with enquiries—and) 
immediately afterwards there came a proposition. {[t was to this effect. ‘ My) 
mother wished to retire from business; it was still a lucrative one, and she ol-! 
fered it to me. She undertook to leave in the firm a capital sufficiently large! 
to carry it on, and receiving a moderate interest only for this sum, she would) 
relinquish all other profit in favour of her son.”’ I read the letter, and had faith! 
in its sincerity. As I read it, a devil whispered delusively into my car, and the: 
sounds were music there, until my ruin was completed. J knew the business) 
io be affluent and thriving. ‘The income derived from it enabled my mother to} 
live luxuriously. Half the sum would afford every wished-for comfort to my) 
Anna, and much less would cnable me at once to marry. "ere was the rock on| 
which I went to pieces—here was the giddy light that blinded me to all consi-| 
derations—here was the sophistry that made all other reasoning dull and value-| 
less. I did not stop to enquire what movement of feeling could operate so ge-| 
nerously upon my uncle. If an unfavourable suggestion forced itself upon me,) 
it was expelled at once ; and persuasion of the purity of his motives was too! 
easy, where my wish was father to the thought. If I remained at college, years 
might elapse before our union. Now, immediately, if lL accepted this unlooked- 
for offer—she was mine, and a home, such as in other circumstances I could ne-, 
ver hope to give her, was ready for her reception! I could think of nothing) 
else, but I beheld in the unexpected good—the outstretched hand of Providence.| 
Full of my delight, | communicated the intelligence to Anna; but very differ-| 
ent was its effect on her. She read the letter, and looked at me as if she wished! 
toread the most hidden of my secret wishes. 

«+ What have you thought of doing, then!’ she asked. 

“* Accepting the proposal, Anna,’ | replied, ‘ with your consent.’ 

** Never with that,’ she answered, almost solemnly. * My lips shall never) 
bid you turn from the course which you have chosen, and to which you have) 
been called. You do not require wealth—you have said so many times—and }) 
am sure it is not necessary for your happiness.’ | 

“*T think not of myseli, dear Anna,’ replied. ‘Il have more than enough) 
for my own wants. It is for your sake that | would accept their offer, and be- 
come richer than we can ever be if I refuse it. Our marriage now depends upon 
a hundred things—is distant at the best, and may never be. ‘The moment that 
I consent to this arrangement, you are mine for ever.’ 

««* Warton,’ she said, more seriously than ever, ‘I am yours. You have my 
heart, and I have engaged to give you, when you ask it, this poor band. In 
any condition of life—l am yours. But I tell you that I never can deliberately 
ask you to resign the hopes which we have cherished—with, as we have believ- 
ed, the approbation and the blessing of our God. Your line of duty is, as | 
conceive it—marked. Whilst you proceed, steadily and with a simple mind—, 
come what may, your pillow will never be moistened with tears of re- 
morse. If affliction and trial come—they will come as the chastening of your 
Father, who will give you strength to bear the load you have not cast upon your-| 
self. But once diverge fromthe straight and narrow path, and who can see the 
end of difficulty and danger! You are unused to business, you know nothing) 
of its form, its ways—you are not fit for it. Your habits—your temperament) 
are opposed to it, and you cannot enter the field as you should—to prosper.| 
Think not of me. I wish—-my happiness, and joy, and pride will be to see you} 
a respected minister of God. Iam not impatient. If we do right, our reward 
will come at last. Let years intervene, and my love for you will burn as stea-| 
dily as now. Do not be tempted—and do not let us thmk that good can result 
—if, for my sake, you are unfaithiul—chere She pointed upwards as she 
spoke, and for a moment the sinfulness of my wishes blazed before me. I re- 
solved to decline my uncle’s offer; yet a week elapsed, and the letter was not 
written. But another came from Aim. It was one of tender reproach for my 
long silence, and it requested an immediate answer to the munificent proposal 
of my mother. If I refused it, a stranger would be called upon to enjoy my 


21, 
rights, and the opportunity for realizing a handsome fortune would never occur 
agam. Such were its exciting terms, and ouce more, perplexed by desire and 


doubt, I appealed to the purer judgment of my Anna. 


| “She wept when she came tothe close of the epistic, and had not a word 
to say. 

“*] distress you, Anna,’ said I, ‘by my indecision. 
loved ; I will hesitate no longer.’ 
| “*I know not what to do,’ she faltered ; *if you should act upon my advice, 
and afterwards repent, you would never forgive me. Yet, I believe from my 
very soul that you should flee from this temptation. But do as you will—as 
seems wisest and best—and trust not to a weak woman. Do what reason and 
principle direct, and happen what will—lI will be satisfied. One thing occurs 
jto me. Can you trust your uncle 

hesitated. 

“*T ask,’ she continued, ‘because you have often spoken of him as if you 
could not confidently. May he not have—I judge of him only from your report 
—some motive for his present conduet which we cannot penetrate? It is an 
unkind world, and the imocent and guileless are not safe from the schemes and 
contrivances of the wicked. 1 speak at random, but Ll am filled with alarm for 
for you. You are safe now—but one step may be your ruin.’ 

“*You are right, Anna,’ I replied ; * it is too great a venture. 1 cannot trust 
this man. I will not leave the path of duty. I will refuse his offer this very 
night.’ 

“And I did so. 
clined respectfully the brilliant prospect which he had placed before me. 
etter was dispatched—Auna was at peace, and my own mind was satistied 


Dry your tears, my be- 


In her presence | wrote an answer to his letter, and de- 


The 


“It was, however, not my fate to pass safely through this fiery ordeal. No- 
thing but my destruction, final and entire, would satisfy my greedy persecutor 
—and artiully enough did he at length encompass it. In a few days, there ar- 
rived a third communication on the same subject, but from another hand. Mv 
mother became the correspondent, and she conjured me by iy filial love and 
duty, not to disobey her. She desired to retire mito privacy. Sle was growing 
old—and it was time to make arrangements for another world. Her son, if he 
would, might enable her to carry out her pious wish—or, by his obstinate refu- 
sal, hurry her with sorrow to the grave. ‘There was much more to this effect. 
Appeal upon appeal was made ¢here, where she knew me to be most vulnerable, 
and the choice of action was not left ne. ‘To deny her longer—would be to 
stand convicted of disebedience, undutifulness, and all uotilial faults. From 
this period, | was lost. One word before I hurry to the end. 1 absolve my mo- 
ther from all participation in the crimes of which boldly | accuse my uncle. 


| She, poor helpless woman, was but his instrument, and believed, when she 


urged me, that it was with a view to my advancement and Jasting benefit. I 
conveyed my mother’s communication immediately to Anna. She made no ob- 
servation on its conteuts—bade ime seek counsel of her father; and with her 
eyes streaming with agonizing tears, left me to pray upon my knees for counsel 
and direction from on high. Her father—I could not blame him—a man who 
had struggled hardly for his bread asa clergyman and a scholar—and seen more 
of the dark shadows than the light of life—received my intelligence with un- 
iningled satisfaction. He charged me, as I leved his child, and valued her fu- 
ture welfare, to accept the princely kindness of my friends—to see them instant- 
ly, and secure my fortune whilst time and circumstances served. And then, as 
if to appease his own qualms of conscience, and to justify his counsel, he rea- 
soned about the usefulness which, even to a pious mind, was permitted in the 
exercise of trade. Indinite was the good that | might do. Yea, more, perhaps, 
than if I persisted in my first design, and remamed for ever a poor clergyman. 
1 might relieve the poor even to my heart's content. What privilege so great 
‘as this! What suffering so acute as the desire to help the sick and needy with 
no ability to do it! * Be sure, young man, the hand of Providence ts here ; it 
would be sinful to deny it.” Oenterest——idterest !—seif—self !—words of ma- 
gic and of power; they rendered my poor friend blind as they did me. 1 lis- 
tened to his advice with eagerness and delight ; and thongh | knew that to obey 
it was to cast myself from security into turmoil and danger, | laboured to per- 
suade myself that he was right, and that hesitation was now criminal. Again 
I saw my betrothed, and 1 approached her—innocent and truthfal as she was— 
with shame and self-abasement. 1 repeated her jather’s words, aud she shook 
her head sadly, but made no reply. What need was there of reply! Had she 
‘not already spoken ! 

«Let me, at least, dear Anna, goto London,’ I said, ‘and implore my mo- 
ther to retract this wish, unsay her words. 1 would rather give up the world, 
‘than take it without your cheerful acquiescence. Your happmess is every thing 
tome. You shall decide for me.’ 

; * No, Warton,’ she replied—‘ you and my father must decide, and may 
‘Heaven direct you both. Goto Londen—do as you wish. Lam resigned. I 
‘am presumptuous, and may be wrong. All will be for the best. Go! God bless 
‘you and support you.’ 

| And I went, traitor and renegade that I was, prepared to surrender to the 
bitterest foe that ever hunted victim down. Belheve me not, sir, when I say 
jthat any sense of filtal duty actuated me inany resolve, that any feeling unin- 
‘fluenced this unsteady heart but one—-The desire to call my Anna mine—the 
‘pride I felt in the consciousness of wealth—and of the power to bestow it all on 
‘her. 

* My reception in London was as favourable as I could wish it. My uncle 
\was an altered man—at least he appeared so. He met me with smiles and ho- 
wnied words, and made such promises of. friendship and protection, that 1 stood 
before him convicted of uncharitableness and gross misconduct. I reproached 
‘myself for the old prejudices, and for the malice which I had always borne him, 
‘and attributed them all to boyish inexperience, and stubbornness. I was older 
jnow, and could see with the eyes of aman, Not only did I acquit him of all in- 
tention of wrong, but I could have fallen on my knees before him, and asked his 
‘pardon for iny own olfences. I wrote a long letter to Anna, and described im 
lively colours ny own agreeable surprise, desired her to be of good heart, ard 
‘to rely upon my prudence. I engaged to write daily, to announce the progress 
of my russion—and to advise her of the proposed arrangements. ‘This was 
amy first communication. Before she could receive a second, | had put my hand 
‘to paper, wd signed my death-warrant. I had irrecoverably committed my- 
jseli. 1 was dining with my uncle. His wine wasof the best. He could drink 
freely of it, and get cooler and more collected at each glass; but frequent 
\draughts animated and inflamed my younger head. He spoke to me with kind- 
ness, and | grew contiding and loquacious. I! told him of my engagement with 
\Anna, described her beauty, extolled her virtues. He seized the golden oppor- 
tunity, aud reproved me gently for the little consideration which 1 exhibited for 
one so worthy of my love. It was unpardonably selfish to hesitate one instant 
longer. It was due to her, and to our future oflspring, to make every provision 
{for their maintenance and comfort. It was madness to overlook the advantages 
which my mother’s offer gave. She herself, the lovely Anna, as her cares in- 
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creased, would mourn over the cruel obstinacy of him who might have placed! sleep was broken, as a criminal’s might be. One day I had a heavy sum to pay. 
her beyond anxiety and apprehension, but who preferred to keep her poor, de- [t was on the fourth of the month—a serious day to many—and, althoagh Thad 
pendent, joyless. She was young, and spoke, doubtless, as she felt—but time made every exertion to meet this payment, I found my self, on the very morr- 
would dissipate romance, and bitterly would she regret that he who professed ing, at least two hundred pounds deficient. 1 have told you, that the credit of 
to love her had not taken pains to prove that love more thoughtful and sincere.| our house was without a spot. Its reputation stood high amongst the highest. 
So he went on—and, in the height of his appeal, a visitor was announced— Slander had not dared to breathe one syllable against it. ‘To me was entrusted 
Mr. Gilbert, an old friend, an intimate, who was immediately admitted. 1 was) this precious jewel, and [ was now upon the very brink of losing it. I rose from 
requested not to mind him, for he knew every secret of my uncle’s. ‘The latter) my pillow betore daylight, and endeavoured to contrive a plan for my relief, 
rapeated my story, and ended with an account of my mgratitude to Anna. Mr.! Fear and excitement prevented all deliberate thought, and I walked to the 
Gilbert could scarcely speak for his astonishment. He shook his head severely,! counting-house confounded—alinost delirious. 1 had taken no food. I could 
and vowed the case was quite unparalleled. I drank on—the thought of the) not break my fast until the exigency had passed away. | was sitting in the 
immediate possession of my Anna flashed once powerfully and effectually across! little room, filled with dismal apprehensions, when Mr Gilbert was announced, 
my brain, and I held out no longer. I yielded to the sweet solicitation—and was) and suddenly appeared. As suddenly I resolved to tell him of my necessity, 
lost. | and to ask his aid or counsel. Blushing to the forehead, I confided my situation 
“On the following morning, Mr. Gilbert arrived to breakfast. The subject) to him, and asked what it was possible to do. He smiled in answer—produced 
was resumed. My uncle produced a paper, which he had hastily drawn up. It) his pocket-book, and gave me, without a word, a draft upon his banker for the 
should be signed by all. Mr. Gilbert, as a friend, could witness it. It was a) sum required At that moment, sir, | felt what it wasto be respited after sen- 
rough draught, but would auswer every purpose for the present. The state-| tence of death—to be rescued from drowning—to awaken into life from horrible 
ment was very simple. My mother left im the firm twenty thousand pounds in and numbing dreams. I pressed the hand of my deliverer with the most affee- 
stock, and cash and book debts. For this I made myself responsible, and un-! 'tionate zeal, and assured him of my everlasting gratitude. 
dertook to pay an interest of five per cent. All profits in the business were my) «+ No occasion, my dear sir,’ arswered Mr. Gilbert. ‘This is a very common 
own, Fool that I was, I signed the document without refleetion—gave, with! case in business, and will happen to the best of men. Never hesitate to ask me 
one movement of the pen, my liberty, my happiness, and life, into the power of! when you are in need. When I have the cash, you shall command me always. 
one who had for years resolved to get them in his clutch. My uncle followed) Give me your | O U—that will be quite sufficient, and pay the money back when 
with his signature—then Mr. Gitbert. ‘To make all sure, however, a clerk of jt js quite convenient.’ Disinterested, moet praiseworthy man! ‘He left me, 


the former was summoned to the room, and requested to act as second witness impressed with his benevolence, and with my spirit at rest. With the dismis- 


to the deed. | sal of my incubus, my appetite was restored. 1 partook of a hearty dinner, and 
“‘* You are perfectly satisfied with the contents! said Mr. Gilbert to my un-| returned home, happy as a boy again, At the end of a week, I was enabled to 
cle, when the clerk had finished. ‘repay my benefactor ; but, at the end of a fortnight, I was again in need of bis 
* * Quite so,’ was the answer assistance. Emboldencd by his offer, I did not hesitate to apply ; as frecly as 
“* And you, sir!’ he continued, turning then to me. before he responded to my call, and I felt that I had gamed a friend indeed. 
“T answered, ‘ Yes,’ whilst a sickening shadder crept through my blood, and) Men who have comiitied heinous crimes, will tell you that it is the first diver- 
the remonsirance of Anna sounded in my ears hke a knell. gence from the point of rectitude that gives them pain and anguish. The false 


“ [ remained in London, and a week after this ceremony I entered upoa my direction once obtained, and the moral sea-€ ts blunted. So in matters of this 
duties at the counting-house. Af the earnest recommendation of my uncle, V kind, ‘There was no blushing or palpitation eens 1 be gged a third time for a 
carried intu the business, as additional capital, the sum of money from which 1) temporary loan. mh | ted itsed, and I asked deliberately 
had hitherto derived my income. ‘This amounted to nearly four thousaad pounds.| for Ure sum i wanted. Mr. Gilbert lik wise had grown familiar with these de- 


lt may seem sirange to you, sir, as it does to me now, that I should so readily sand >; ana familiarity, they y, does not he hlen our pouteness and res} ect 


The oceasion soon present 


have adopted the statement of my uncle, and so deeply mvolved myself upon He had not the money by him, but he wight get mn, thongh, from a fnend, he 


the strength of his simple ipse dirit. It was a madman’s act, and yet there thought, if it were absolutely necessary ut then @ frieud is not like one’s 
were many excuses for it at the time. 1 was but a boy—fresh from a life of re-! ** If. He must be paid for what he did. Well, for once in the way, I could af- 
tirement and study—unused to the wavs of men—unprepare d for fraud, Satis-) 'ore Ht. I must borrow as cheay ly as I could, and give my note of hand, &e. 
fied of my own integrity, | believed implicitly in the ingennousness of others. >) less than three months, | was in a mes: of difficulties, from which it was 


Thad ne friend to act for ine—to investigate and warn—-my heart was bor-| possible to tear myself. Bill after bill had I accepted and given to this Gil 
thened with its love, and ail my thoughts were far away. The business had! bett—pounds upon pounds had he sucked from me in the way of interest. He 


prospered externally as m the days of my poor father. All was decorous and) Stew greedier every hour. If I hesitated, he spoke to me of exposure—if I 


business-like, and the reputation of the house was high and unblemished. ‘There used, he threatened enfores ment of lis previous claims. And, what Was 
was nothing in the appearance of things to excite suspicion—and not a breath! Worse than all, notwithstanding the heavy sums which he advaneed, and for 
was suggested from my own too easy and confiding nature. “The father of my which he held securities, my affirs remained disordered, and the demand for 
betrothed was delighted at the step which I had taken. He wrote me an im-) ouey increased with every new supply. 1 could not understand it. Thad not 
passioned letter, full of praise and brilliant prophecies, none of which he lived) Communteated with my uncle I was afraid to do it; but I took care to pay his 
to see fulfilled. His daughter, he assured ine, would yet be grateful to me for! dividend the instant it was due. Had [omitted it, Mr. Gilbert would have 


the firmness | had evinced, and that the blessing of Tleaven must attend con-| looked toie ; for he was even more anxious than myself to keep my affairs a 
duct so estimable and wise. Anna herself wrote in another strain. The act!'secret from my unele, It was not long before | got bewildered by the accumu- 
which she had so long dreaded was accomplished—it was useless to look back, ‘ited anxteties of my position. My mind was paralyzed. My days were 
She entreated me to be care-||wretched. Home had no delight for ine; and neither there nor elsewhere could 
fulof my health, and to acenstom myself gradually to my new employment I find repose. Before daybreak, | quitted my bed, and, until midnight, I was 
It was a consolation to behold her father so very happy, and to find me content-|Pecupied in arranging for the engagements of the coming day. Legitimate and 
ed in my position. Nothing would give her now such satisfaction, as to be con-| Profitable business was neglected, lost sight of, and all my faculties were en- 
vinced that she had been wrong throughout, and that [ had done well in giving} 43'S ed in the one gicat object of obtaming moncy to appease the present and 
up my former occupations. A month passed quickly by. ‘The engagements of |e pressing Naportunity, In the midst of my trouble, I was thrown, for the 
the firm were met—and its affairs were carried on as usual. No change took! ftst (yg, upon a bed of sicknes 1 was attacked with fever, but I rallied in 
place. ‘The only difference was my presence, and the appearance of my name) |* day or two, and was prepared once more to cast myself into the vortex, froin 
in all the transactions of the house. I saw my mother freqnently—but my un-|/Which I saw no hope or possibility of escape. It was the evening before the 
cle, by degrees, withdrew. His own affairs required his constant attention, but) ay on which T had determined to resume the whirl of my sickening occupation. 
he provided me with help and countenance in the person of Mr. Gilbert. ‘This||! was in bed, and, tired with the thought that weighed upon my brain, had fallen 
gentleman, in addition to the character of a bosom friend, sustained another—||!to a temporary aleep, from which | woke too soon, to find my wife, now about 
that of legal adviser to my uncle! Ife visited me daily, and helped me mar-) t become a mother, weeping as if her heart were broken, at my side. Trouble, 
vellously. He procured from my uncle iay patrimony of four thousand pounds) *!% had soured my temper, and T had ceased to be as tender as she deserved. 
—drew up in return for i a release, which 1 executed—paid the money into my)! was base enough to speak unkindly to her. 


—she could only hope and pray for the future 


banker’s hands—veccived my mother’s dividend—inspected the accounts—ad-||  “* You are discontented, Anna,’ [ exclaimed. * You are not satisfied—you 
vised summary proceedings against defauiters—and settled, at a certain rate,|/repent now that you married me-—I see you do.’ 
to purchase a few outstanding debts, which it would cost some trouble and ma-|! “ * Warton,’ she exclaimed, ‘if you love me, leave this cruel business. Let 


neuvring to getin. I could not choose but act upon advice that was at once us live upon a crust. I will work for you. I will submit to any thing to see 


so very friendly and professional. My inexperience, for a time, gratefully re-|!you cali and happy. This will kill you.’ 

posed im Mr. Gilbert. Exactly two months after I had entered the concern, I!|  ** It will, it must!’ I cried out in my misery. ‘TI cannot help it. What is 
married, Sun never rose more promisingly upon a wedding-day—a lovelicr|!to be done !* : 

bride had never graced it. "1 pass over the few imtoxicating weeks during which |“ * Retire from it—resign all—every thing—but save us both. This agita- 
life assuines a form and hne which it never wore be lore—never puts forth again.) |tion—this ceaseless wear and tear—inust eventually, and soon, destroy you. 
The novelty of my situation—the joy Ihad in her possession, and in the knew-|/ What, then, becomes of me ?” ] Sa 
ledge that she was wholly mine—lived now and breathed for me—the pride|| ‘** Show me, Anna, how I can do what you desire with honour. Show me 
with which I gazed upon her blooming beauty, and communed with her, as with) the way, and I will bless you. Oh, why did I not heed vour words before! 
a new-found betier self—all combined to render one brief season a sweet deh-||Why did I suffer myself to be entrapped —’ , 

rium—aun eestatic dream. It is time to wake from it. I returnto the business|)  ** She stopped me in my exclamations. 
I had agreed to pay my mother’s dividend every quarter—and, as I told you,|, “* You have promised, dear,” said she, ‘never to look upon the past. You 
Mr. Gilbert received the money for her. She did not live to enjoy it. A short! |acted for the best. So did we ail. It is our consolation and support But the 
illness removed her froma world which had never been one of sorrow to her. | |present is sad and mournful, and, I believe, it rests with ourselves to secure our 


Her heart was adamart, and troubled waters passed over it—did not enter and! happiness for the future. Are you content to do it ™ 
disturb it. All that she had became my uncle's, and he was now my creditor.|) ** Oh, can you ask me, Anna! Teli me how I may e cape without discre- 
I beg you, sir, to mark this. ‘Twice had he inherited the property which should} dit—without shame and one dishonourable taint—and you take me from the 
‘have been my own. It was about a twelvemouth after the death of my mother, depths of my despair. J see no end to this career. I am fixed to the stake, 
that small, dark shadows appeared in the horizon, foretelling storm and tempest.|/and J must burn.’ 
At first they gave me no uneasiness, but they increased and gathered, and soon!) “ ‘ Listen to me, dearest. You shall write to your oncle without delay, and 
compelled ine to take measures for the outbreak. IT continued to discharge my) explain to him your wishes. You shall tell him of your difficulties frankly and 
uncle's claim with undeviating regularity. Mr. Gilbert sharply saw to that ;) unreservedly. “Make known to him your state of health, and teil him firmly 
but a difficulty arose at length of meeting punctually all the demands which) |that you are umequal to the burden which is laid upon you. Should he insist 
came upon me in the way of business. ‘This was oyercome in the beginning,| upon a recompense for your loss, you have money of your own there—yield it 
by enforcing payment trom customers who had traded previously on a liberal to him, and these hands shall never rest until they have earned for you every 
credit. The evil thus temporarily repaired gave rise, however, to a greater|!shilling of it back again. Be tranquil, resolute, cheerful, and all will yet be 
evil. Our inends withdrew their favours, and offered them elsewhere. This) well, I trast—I feel it will.” 
critical state of things did not improve, but caused me daily fresh alarm. Mo-|) “I had once refused to act on her advice, and the consequences had been dir: 
ney became more scarce—the difficulty of meeting payment more imminent and| enough. When compliance was too late, I implicitly obeyed her. ‘The letters 
harassing. It was very strange. It had not been so in my father's time, nor] was written, and an answer came as speedily as we could wish it, It was a 
at amy <a a J management of affairs. Was it my fault ? What ikind reply. My uncle was sorry for my illness, and was content to take the 
one amiss! Frightful thoughts began to haunt my bosom, and my [business off my hands, if I was ready to resign it in the condition that I found 
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it. And this, I thanked my God with tears of joy, I was prepared to do. My ‘a time !—what was reputation—what life! Life !—sir, I carried about with 
personal expenses had been trifling. ‘The amount of business done was large) me a potent poison, and 1 waited only for her latest breath to drivk it off, and 
—the profits had not been withdrawn. Alihough my sufferings had been great, | join her in the grave. She rallied, however, and once more I walked abroad— 
and difficulties had met me which J could neither prevent nor comprehend, still) to find myself a bankrupt anda castaway. ‘The very day that my uncle quitted 
reason told me that the property itself must have increased in value. It was; me, he called my creditors together—exposed the state of my alfairs—and ae- 
with alacrity that I engaged, at my ~uncle’s particular request, aa accountant to cused me of the vilest practices. A docket was struck against me. Every 
investigate the proceedings of the house, and to pronounce upon its present state.) thing that | possessed was dragged away—even to the bed on which my Anna 
It did not occur to me at the time, that my uncle had deemed no accountant ne-| had been cast, and which she so much needed now. Every thing was gone ; 
cessary when he heaped vpon me the responsibility which I had berne so ill. It) but the blow had fallen, and I was callous to the loss. In the midst of the de- 
would have been bat fair, methinks. A time was fixed for a meeting with my) solation I struggled to preserve one trifle from the common wreck. Do not 
uncle, and for producing the result of the enquiry. ‘The accountant had been smile, sir, when | mention my reputation. Yes, I felt that if it could be rescued 
closely engaged at his work for many days, and had brought it to an end only all might be spared, and | might yet defy and shame iy persecutors. I ap- 
on the evening preceding the day for our appointment. He submitted his esti-, pealed to the commissioner who had charge of my estate. | proclaimed aloud, 
mate to me, and you shall judge my horror when [ perused it. ‘There were; and in the face of men, my innocence. J conjured him to subject me to the 
many sheets of paper, but in ove line my misery was summed up. Eicit) severest trial—to compel the closest examination of my affairs—my books—and 
THOUSAND POUNDS were deficient and unaccounted for. Yes, and my own small) every individual connected with the house. T demanded it for the sake of jus- 
fortune had been included in the amount of capital. The accountant had been) tice—for my own sake, and for the sake of the poor creatures—I was a father 
eareful and exact—there was not a flaw in his reckoning. ‘The glaring discre- | now—whose fortunes were linked with mine, whose bread depended on the ver- 
pancy stared me iv the face, and pronounced my ruin. 1 knew not what to dict which should be pronounced against me. My passionate supplication was 
think ordo. In accents of the most earnest supplication, | entreated the ac-) not in vain. ‘The atiairs of our house were looked into—the business that had 
countant to pass the night in reviewing his labours, and to afford me, if possi- been done for years was silied—and clerks and men were subjected to every 
ble, the means of rescuing my name from the obloquy which, ina few hours,) interrogatory that could elucidate a fact. At the end of six months it was pub- 
must attach to it. I offered him any sum of money—all that he could ask— licly announced that an important error had been discovered—that the estimate 
for his pains, and he promised to comply with my request. ‘The idea that 1 given to me was incorrect, and by many thousand pounds greater than the true 
had been the victim of a trick, a fraud, never glanced across" , mind. value. 
when my wretchedness permitted me to think at all, | suspecteu and accused no) "There had been a mistake! ‘The bankrupt departed from the court with- 
one but myself I could imagine and belicve that, inadvertently, 1 had com-' out a blemish on his character. He had been indisereet in satcring heedlessly 
mitted some great error when my soul had been darkened by the daily and upon so large an undertaking, and must pay dearly for that indiscretion. He 
hourly anxieties which had fo lowed it so long. But how to diseover it! How) was strictly liable and bound to pay what he had acknowledged with his hand to 
to make my innocence apparent to the world? How to face my uncle? How be a Jawful debt. There was no help for him. ‘The young man was worthy of 
to brave the taunts of men! How, above all, to meet the huge demands which) commiscration, and his creditors should show hin mercy.” ‘This was the ver- 
soon would press and fall upon me! ‘The tortures of hell cannot exceed in) dict of the commissioner, spoken in the ears of one who was # stranger to mercy, 
acuteness all that I suffered that long and bitter night. “The accountant was’ and who had vowed to show me none. Guilt, however, attached to my good 
waiting for me in the parlour when [ left my bed. He had spent the night as} jame no longer, and I smiled at his maliguity. It was too soon to smile. The 
had wished him, but had not found one error in his calculations. I tore the ceeret of all iny difficulty was now explained. ‘Trading upon a false capital, to 
papers from his hands, and strained my eyes upon the pages to extract the lie ay extravagant extent beyond the real one —draining my exchequer of its re- 
which existed there to damn me. It would not go—it could not be removed.) sonrees to pay an ever-recurring interest, whilst the principal was but a fiction 
I was a doomed, lost man. Whatever might be the consequence, I resolved to, jy the estate, it was no wonder that I became hemmed in by claitas impossible 
see my uncle, and to speak the truth. I relied upon the sympathy which I be- 9 meet, and that the services of Mr. Gilbert were so soon in requisition. In 
lieved inherent in the nature of man. {relied upon my own itegrity, and the giving to Mr. Gilbert a power over the firm, I acted according to my notions of 
serenity which conscious innocence should give. 1 met my uncle. 1 shall) justice. When I was impoverished, he furnished me with the means of keep- 
never forget that interview. He received me m his private house—in his draw-) ing up the credit of the house. But for him it must have fallen. I believed 
ing-room. We were alone. He sat at a table: his face was somew hat pale, that | was solvent. Why should [ hesitate to make this man secure? But it 1s 
but he was cool and undisturbed—ah, how much more so than his trembling sa- for this preference, which rendered my uncle's dividend comparatively nothing, 
crifice? J placed before him the condemning paper. It was that only which that | have been followed through my life with rancour and malevolence un- 
he cared to see. He looked at once to the result, and then, without a word, he, paralleled. Mark me, sir; the mistake, as it was called—the vital error—was 
turned his withering eye upon me. | a deliberate fraud, committed by my uncle at the outset. He had withdrawn 
*T know it,’ I cried out, not permitting him to speak. ‘I know what you this heavy sum from the beginning—he had resolved to keep me for my life his 
would say. It is a mystery, and I cannot solve it. ‘There is a fearful error, servant and his slave—to feast upon the dropping sweat of my exhausted mind 
somewhere—but where I know not. I am innocent ‘ | —to convert my heart's blood into gold, which was his god. He hated me fer 
“**Tnnocent !’ exclaimed my uncle, in a tone of bitterness. ‘ Well, go on, my conduct towards him in my boyhood, which he had neither forgotten nor 
sir.’ | forgiven; and his detestation gave zest to his hellish desire of accumulating 
“Yes, innocent,’ I repeated. ‘ Time will prove it, and make the mystery) wealth at any cost. Wad I applied to him, had I entered into new engage- 
clear. My brain is now confused ; but it cannot be that this gigantic error) ments with Aim, given to hen the securities which, from a notion of right, | had 
can escape me when I am calm—composed. Grant me but time.’ , presented to Gilbert—had I made over to the fiend soul as well as body, | 
“¢] grant nothing,’ said my uncle, fiercely, ‘Plunderer! I show no mercy. might still have retained his friendship, still been permitted to labour and to toil 
You would have shown me none—you would have left me in the lurch, and for his aggrandizement and ease. Jt was Gilbert himself who revealed to me 
laughed at me as you made merry with your stolen wealth. Mark me, sir— his patron’s villany. Jt was time for the vultures to quarrel when they could 
restore it—labour till you have made it good, or I crush yoa—once, and for, not both fatten on my prostrate carcass ; but they were bound together by the 
ever.’ | dark doings of years, and it was only by imperfect hints and innuendoes that I 
“‘T was rendered speccliless by these words. I attempted to make answer; was made aware of their treachery. Jf proofs existed to convict my uncle, 
but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth—my throat grew dry and hot— Gnaibert could not afford to produce them. ‘The price was life, or something 
my brain was dizzy, and the room swam round me. { thought of the fame short of it; but I heard enough for satisfaction. Although I was deprived of 
which I had been striving for years to build up—the honourable nae which 1 every thing that I possessed, my mind recovered its buoyancy, and my spirit, 
had gained—the height from which | was about to fall—the yawning gulf be- after the first shock, grew sanguine. J had been proclaimed an mnocent and 
low—a thousand painful thoughts rushed in one instant to my mind, and over- injured man, and my beloved Anna was at my side smiling and rejoicing. In 
came me. I should have fallen to the earth, hud not my heart found in my our overthrow, she beheld ovly the dark storm of morning, that sometimes ush- 
eyes a passage for its grief, and rendered me weaker than a cluld before a ers in the glorious noon and golden sunset. I spoke of the past with anger ; 
creature who had never felt the luxury of one human tear. 1 wept aloud and) she reverted to it with the chastened sorrow of a repentant angel. 1 looked to 
fearfully. | the future with distrust and apprehension; she, with a bright, abiding confi- 
“* Guilt, guilt, palpable guilt !’ exclaimed my uncle. * None but the guilty, dence. Never had she appeared so happy, so contented—never had the smile 
weep. You do not take ine by surprise, young man. 1 was prepared for this, remained so constant to her cheek, so unalloyed with touch of care, as when we 
—I have but a word to say. Restore this money, or undertake to pay it back) stood houseless and homeless in the world, and nothimg but her fortitude and 
to me—to the last farihing of my lawful claim. Do this, and I forgive you, love were left me to rely upon. My first care after my distaission into life again 
and forget your indiseretion. Refuse, and to-morrow you are a bankrupt and a was to obtain my certificate from my creditors, and with almost all of them I 
beggar. Leave me, and take time for your decision. Come to me again this was successful. The . exceptions were my uncle, and three individuals—his 
evening. If you fail—you may expect a Visit i the morning.” | creatures, and willing jnstruments ol torture. They were sufficient to brand me 
“This was said deliberately, but in a tone most expressive of sincerity. | with disgrace, and to affix for ever to my name that mark of infamy which an after 
staggered from his presence, and hurried homeward. sickening sensation, life of virtue shall never wash lide. Uscertiviey was the 
chebed me as 1 approached my door. 1 could not enter it. J rushed away 5) badge [ carried with me. From this period ny decline was rapid and unequi- 


and in the open ficlds, where | could weep and rave unnoticed and aloue, | vocal. A creditor, who had not proved his debt upon the estate, hearing of 
cursed my fate, and entreated heaven to smite me with its thunders. My mund} ™Y defenceless situation, cast me forthwith into prison. 1 will not tell you of 
erings we endured during a two years’ cruel incarceration. Starvation 


was tottering. Hours passed before | reached the house again. How, wien,| the sufl St 
or by what means I arrived there, I could not tell. ‘lhe servant girl who gave and its horrors came gradually upon Us. Application upon application was 
me admittance looked savagely upon me, as I thought. It was sorrow, and not made to my uncle; entreaties for nothmg more than justice ; and ny poor 
anger, that was written in her face ; but how could I discriminate? Her mis- meek Anna was turned with contumely from his doors. After years of priva- 
tress was sériously ill. She had been alarmed by the visit of a gentleman, who) “ion, a glimmering of light stole in upon us, to be soon extinguished. I ob- 
waited for me in the parlour, and by my protracted absence ; and her agitation tained temporary employment in a school far away from the scenes of my 
had brought on the pangs of labour. “A physician was now with her. Who |"sery, and hither my evil fortune followed me. The schoolmaster was an ig- 
was this gentleman! | entered the room, and there the fiend sate, white with) Norant, gross inan. He gained my services for a song, and he treated me with 
irritation and gnawing disappointment. I started back, but he advanced to we disrespect in consequence. — T had been with hin about six months when some 
—held my papers to my face, and pointed to one portion of them with a finger, Silver spoons were stolen from his house. The thief escaped detection ; but 
that was alive with rage and agitation. | the master received an anonymous communication, containing a false history of 
“Ts it true?’ asked my uncic, gnashing histeeth. * Answer me—yes or no! life, with a true statement of ny unfortunate position. He at once charged 
—one word, is it true?’ . | me with the crime of being an uncertified bankrupt. I confessed to it ; and the 
«It is @ lie!’ I answered, ignorant of his meaning, and half crazed with the Yety day 1 was dragged before a magistrate on suspicion of felony. 1 was ac- 
excitement. ‘I am innocent—innocent—Heaven knows I am.’ quitted, it is true, for want of evidence ; but what could acquit me—what could 
“* Have you, or have you not given to Gilbert, fur these heavy sums, a power release me from the superadded stigma! An uncertified bankrupt, and a sus- 
of attorney ! Has he got it! Answer me in a word.’ pected felon? Alas! the charity of man will not look further than the surface 
“He advanced me money,’ I replied, ‘aud 1 gave him such documents as of things, and is it not secretly pleased to find there, rather an excuse for ne- 
glect, than a reason for exertion! Excited almost to madness by privation and 


h ired.” : 4 
a aah ” said my uncle. ‘You are a beggar !'"—and without another} Wut, and unable to get assistance from a human being, | visited my uncle. I 
wal be tok me. , could not see my wife and children drooping and sinking day by day, and not 
“ For a week my wifé remained in a dangerous condition. Threatened with) make one great struggle for their rescue. 1 resolved to accost him with meek- 


the loss of her, I did not leave her side, hat was the business to me at sue ness and humility—yes, to fall upon my knees and kiss the dust before him, so 
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that he would fill their famished mouths. He would not see-ine. I watched (cell being done up with trifling articles on the walls, while she stood at the door, 
for him in the street, and there addressed him. He reviled me—cast me off— as if respectfully awaiting the arrival of customers. In many of the cells, and 
provoked me to exasperation, and finally gave me into custody for an attempt in all the day rooms, there appeared no lack of books and small period.cals, and 
~9M® upon his life. Again I was taken to the magistrate, but not again discharged so fresh supplies of them were doled out by the doctor as he proceeded, the papers 
We easily. My character and previous offences were exhibited. ‘The magistrate, being in each instance thankfully received by the patients. Reading is dis- 
Ys serious with judicial sorrow, looked upon me as you would turn an eye towards covered to be a wonderful assuager of different varieties of lanacy, for it amu- 
a reptile that defiles the earth. I appealed to hin, and in a loud ard animated ses the mind, and directs it from those lines of thought which have been the 
voice proclaimed my grievances. It was suggested that | was a lunatic, and cause of the complaint. Unfortunately, a considerable number of the patients 
whilst the justice committed me to hard labour, he benevolently promised that cannot read, having never received the slightest education ; but to remedy this 
the prison surgeon should visit me, and pronounce upon my fitness for St. deficiency, a school has been organised iw the asylum, and in Us department 
Luke’s. It was during my temporary confinement for this offence, that 1 was we had the satisfaction of seg a number of lunatics in the course of instruc- 
seized with the illness from which I have never since been free. For three tion. 
years [ was unable to work for my family, and by the end of that period we | Not the least pleasing feature in the establishment is the court-yards for dif- 
were sunk into the lowest depths. My Anna sickened likewise ; but as long ferent classes of patients. ‘hese courts, spacious and airy, «re freely open at 
as she was able she laboured for our support. We have been hunted and (certain hours to all who can be persuaded to enter them ; each is furnished with 
driven from place to place, and the little which we have been able to earn in jseats, and also with a wooden machine resembling a large rocking-horse, on 
our wanderings, has hardly kept us alive. ‘Twice have I stolen a loaf of bread which many are fond of mounting for tie sake of recreation, the indulgence 
to appease the children’s hunger. What could Ido! I could not bear to see frequently having the effect of lulling them to sleep, and making them forget 
their languid glassy eyes, and hear their little voices imploring for the food— thei peculiar grievances. In the male wards, we found the yreatcr part of the 
& God knows, I could not jet them die before my face—I could not be their mur- inmates reading, playing at bagatelle, draughts, or other games. In one of the 
§ derer—I could not ad ‘\better kind of day-rooms in the female department, devoted to sewing, we ob- 
“Stay, Mr. Warton,” said I, interrupting the narrator, “ I have heard enough. served a piano, which is kept for the use of those who are able to play upon it. 
Spare me for the present. Your statements must be corroborated. This 1s all |Conducted from tiis, we arrived at the chapel, which is capable of accommoda- 
Task. Leave the rest to me.” ting 300 sitters, and is fitted up with an organ; a communion table had just 
a \ibeen added. Speaking of the solacement derived from regular attendance at 
| Ifthe reader has perused, with painful interest, the account that I have laid |the chapel, and irom occasional entertainments, Dr. Conolly observes as follows 
before him, let me gratify him with the intelligence that | have accomplished '|in one of his Reports :— 
for this unfortunate family all that [ could wish. Warton’s account of himself) “It has been customary fot the keepers, nurses, and servants of the asylum, 
was strengthened and confirmed by the strict enquiry which | set on foot imme- |to have a supper in the kitchen oa Christmas-eve. On Christmas-day every pa- 
diately. He was, as he asserted, an snnocent and injured man. Satisfied of |tient, a few of the sick necessarily excepted, has an excellent dinner of roast- 
this, | transmitted to the worthy jadge, who had been moved by the man’s mis- beef and plum-pudding. At this season of the year many of the patients are 
Pfortunes, a faithful history of hts life. 1 was not disappointed here. It was) busily employed, and mach interested, in collecting branches of evergreens, 
Ze that functionary who obtained for Warton the situation which he at present fills |with which they assist to decorate the chapel, the wards, aud the large kitchen 
= —and for his children the education which they are now receiving. Nor was'|in which the supper iv held. Ou the occasion of her majesty’s marriage, an 
this his first exertion on their behalf. It was he who furnished them with cloth- |/entertainment sunilar to that of Christmas-eve was given to all the attendants 
ing on the night of the criminal’s discharge. They are restored to happiness, Nand servants ; aud after supper, they assembled in the chapel at the usual hour, 
to comfort, and to health. ‘Ihe moderate ainbition of the faithful Anna is real-|\each wearing white favours. Most of the officers of the asylum were present, 
®ised, and my vision is a vision no longer. land some of their friends. A short evening service was concluded by the whole 
Reader, | have nothing more to add. I have told you a simple tale and a lcongregation singing the National Anthem ; after which the attendants and ser- 
® trueone. It is for you to say whether it shall be—uaseless and uninstructive. ‘lvants adjourned to the kitchen to resume their cheerful festivities. Every ar- 


i 


_ \|rangement is made on these occasions to preserve correctness of conduct. Nor 
HANWELL LUNATIC ASYLUM. lwere the patients forgotten on this occasion ; all of them were allowed tea and 
From “ POKINGS ABOUT LOXDON.” |jcake in the evening, and also a supper of bread, cheese, and beer, to which, for 


Only fifte tos the Paddinctes Miatien.” i ly ithe men, was made the addition of a little tobacco. ‘These indulgences seemed 
wd pore di . Ha "Then Feply to give general satisfaction, and were attended with no excitement requiring in- 
ten we Cal verjerence, and followed by no inconvenience. In the month of July, the ma- 


to-morrow at noon, and be back early in the evening ; thus allowing plenty of |, -o, having expressed a wish that a certain proportion of the female patients 


a = Sas he Sas th — agreed: a next day,| should be allowed to accept a little entertainments of tea and cake on the occa- 
ho sweeP|/sion of her birth-day, permission was given to about 300 to avail themselves of 
ten of our were ov mine his kind offer. ‘They assembled in ward No. 10, the decoration of which had 
vill previously afforded amusing occupation to some of them. ‘They drank tea in 
Hanwell, & neat village, ithe airing court, and were afterwards allowed to amuse themselves by dancing 

nglish in aspect, is found situated on the left-hand side of the railway ; and at! 
# - , in the gallery, a piano having been removed thither for the purpose. It is im- 

bout the distance of half a mile beyond, at the head of a slope, stands the ob- 

de cae hae 2 ‘ possible to imagine a more happy party. The utmost liveliness was combined 

ect of which we were in quest, Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. Arrived at the gate-||' = : ‘ ; 
ay of the institution, and introduced to its resident physician, Dr. Conell veeds with perfect good behaviour. Some melancholic patients were present, with 
J physician, onorly, WA° | -heerful countenance, who had scarcely ever been seen to smile before ; and 


ad expected our coming, we were, with much kindness and consideration, con- | 
‘jothe an § suaded t ave the s, had been, at their ow 
Sucted over the establishment. lothers, who can seldom be persuaded to leave their beds, had been, at their own 


\request, neatly dressed, and brought to the party, the proceedings of which they 
Everybody has of course hear rell ; ents 
alls fi Hanwell ; its musical entertainments, ts|\evidently viewed with much satisfaction. Soon atfter eight o'clock, they 
pulls, its fancy fairs, and its fétes-champetres—in all of which the inmates in 
jomed in singing the evening hymn, and returned, with perfect order, and many 
arious states of lunacy are the active participators. Practices so novel had | : ba “nlf . ” 
d A : \grateful expressions, to their respective wards. 

oused my curiosity, and I was therefore anxious to learn something of the prin-||> Ww h 
iples on which they had taken place. ‘he oral explanations of Dr. Conolly, | e were now conducted to the large kitchen of the establishment, the bread- 


ms well as his printed reports on the subject, afforded me all the information | ‘baking, and the work-rooms. In the women’s department we found the whole 
equired, and it is this information which 1 am now desirous of communicating |PTOCess of washing, dressing, and calendering in active operation, the workers 
ito the public. ||being all lunatics ; and on the men’s side we were shown large rooms, in which 


Hanwell asylum is a building of large dimensions, consisting of various radi-||* Certain number of inmates were working, as tailors and shoemakers. In one 
of the court-yards, lad out as a flower-garden, a gardener, who was likewise 


ting wings, interior open courts, and other appendages, erected at a great cost) : : . 

pwards of ten years ago by the county of Middlesex, for the oct of pau- one of the insane, was pointed out as the planner and cultivator of this attrae- 
uke’s hospitals are devoted to a similar purpose, but they also receive criminal |“P! ’ : 
nd dangerous lunatics. These are on a considerably smaller scale than Han- ithe condition of the insane was more remarkable than it was elsewhere. For- 
ell, which is more particularly devoted to parochial paupers, and is, I believe, |erly, it was @ common practice to bind restless epileptic patients to their beds 

¢ largest institution of the kind in England. The accommodations, though! |" night, in order to prevent them from falling over on the floor ; now, all such 
nple, are now pressed upon by the inmates—nearly one thousand in number— |‘estraints are disused, and the same end gained, by making a bed which covers 
md by the numerous attendants, of whom there are two to each ward ; but any ithe whole floor. In the case of refractory patients, equaily simple expedients 


iditions would scarcely be prudent, the institution having reached the maximum |* resorted to. Instead of putting a dangerous lunatic into a strait-waisteoat 


f a convenient and manageable size. lor imanacles, he is turned into a room whose walls and door are padded all over, 
The first thing which strikes jae visitor to Hanwell is the quietness and order |®Y Which means his passion is harmlessly expended upon a universal cushion. 
hich seem to prevail. Led along from ward to ward—each consisting of a|| Where it is necessary to restrain only the hands, a species of petticoat of stout 
prridor with small apartments entering from its sides, and a general sitting or| canvass is tied round the neck, and by hanging down over the arms, prevents 
ny room of larger dimensions—I was surprised to see nothing like those de- |*8Y outbreak, without exasperating the patient. 

onstrations of madness which one might have expected in =! a place. One| Since Dr. Conolly entered on the duties of resident physician, in 1839, per- 
ite of wards is appropriated entirely to females, and the other to males. In |sonal restraints have been abolished in the institution ; and it was not without 
e female wards, we found more noise than in the other ; one poor woman plied) |that kind of shuddering feeling with which one views old instruments of judicial 
e vigorously with the information, that she was the daughter of John of Gaunt, torture, that we examined a collection of the manacles, chains, leg-locks, strait- 
d was kept out of her property in a way excessively disgraceful to all con-|| waistcoats, iron screws for forcing open the mouth, and other devices once con- 
rned ; another alleged, with equal truth and vehemence, that she was being: sidered indispensable in the management of the insane, but now disused in all 
arved ; and a third clamorously harped on the delusive idea, that she was tor-|jwell-regulated asylums. ‘The substitutes for restraint are-generally speaking, 
ented with a demon, who was ever rising in her throat and endeavouring to. seclusion from causes of irritation, gentle and considerate treatment, active ex- 
oke her. ‘The only other noise we heard was from two women, sitting on a/jercise, means for amusement, and repose. Dr. Conolly is persuaded that re- 
stant form in one of the courtyards. ‘These, I was told, were sisters, both |straints are hurtful in every point of view, and are like endeavours to smothera 
udlly insane, one beheving herself to be the Almighty, and the other the Sa- |lire by heaping combustible macter upon it.“ A maniac m the midst of his pa- 
ur, and it was distressing to witness these two poor creatures, sitting close roxysm (he observes,) like a man in a violent fit of passion, should be interfered 
gether with their aprons thrown over their heads by way of veil, while the one,|with as little as possible. ‘I'he violence which, if met by violence, will become 
10 imagined herself to be the Almighty dealt out denunciations of vengeance /still more aggravated, will often, if left to itself, subside in the course of five or 
inst the wicked. With these exceptions, the place was remarkably tran- (len minutes. Whatever the duration of the violent accession, its continuance 
il. As we went along the coridors, a few individuals would issue from their |is a bar to anything but such management as protects the patient and those about 
artments, and detail their grievances in a few words to the doctor, who po- /hin. It is im intervals of calmness that the foundations of moral treatment 
ly listened to what the meanest of them had to say, and in all cases soothed, |must be laid, and the confidence of the patient gained. To acquire this confi- 
ir fears, and stopped their harangues, by a few kindly words, generally im-|jdence is the key-stone of all moral treatment ; and nothing will so much op- 
ting that their cases would be attended to, or that he would send them some (pose its acquisition as brutal or even impatient usage during the paroxysin.” 
dicine which would set all to rights. The cells, or small sleeping apartments, | Lhe efficacy of the kind of treament here pointed out, will » Broor im no small 
re remarkably clean and neat, and, in some instances, we found them decora- \degree on the qualifications of attendants ; and it appears that those at Han- 
i with prints, and other objects of an ornamental kind. One matronly Woe! oils sation Dr. Conolly’s management, conduct themselves in a manner caleu- 


nseemed tome as if under the delusion that she was keeping a shop, her jlated to win the confidence of the patients. Each ward has two, and we Obs 
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served that a few words from them generally had the effect of allaying any tem-||by the Nile drink while running, to escape the crocodiles. When those of New 
porary excitement. This kindness is not thrown away. The patients, espe- Orleans wish to cross the Mississippi, they bark at the river's edge to attract the 
cially .he females, when cured of their disorder, leave those who attended to /alligators, who are no sooner dra.vn from their scattered haunts, and concentrat- 
them with regret, sometimes not unaccompanied with tears, which, says Dr. jed on the spot, than the dogs set off at full speed, and plunge into the water 


21, 


Conolly, ‘constitute a language not to be mistaken, nor alluded to here with higher up the stream. An Esquimaux dog that was brought to this country 
any vain-glorious feeling, but as being among the consolations of the officers, was given to artifices which are rarely seen in the native Europeans, whose 


arising from a eareful performance of humble duties, in a house devoted to the| 
relief of madness.” It is gratifying to know that, after an experience of four 
years, no bad effects have arisen from the soothing system, but much real good. | 
Of forty-one patients of a restive character, fourteen used to be fastened in re- 
straint chairs, twenty were almost always ina kind of strait- waistcoat called 
s/eeves, several were in complicated restraints, and others in leg-locks. All, 
these patients were liberated in September 1839. None of them has been in, 
restraint since. ‘Thirty-seven are yet in the asylum, and there is not one who: 
may not be pointed out as an instance of the mmprovement of the mental facul-| 
ties, or of personal habits, in consequence of never being subjected to restraints, 
during two years. Some, who were considered dangerous at al] times, are now 
occasionally seen at the work-table, smiling, and pointing out what they have. 
done. Some, who were sinking into dementia or imbecility, are now lively and! 
talkative. Some, who were said to pursue visitors through the ward, are now 
never known to do sor” 

Dr. Conolly’s reports abound in examples of the value of this mode of treat- 
ment in recovering from insanity, but any of these it is unnecessary to quote. 
Sufficient has been said to show that in this, as in most other things, “ benevo-| 
lence is power ;”’ and that by skilfully acting upon such remains of understand-| 
ing and feeling as the lunaties possess, they stand a much better chance of be-! 
ing restored to the full enjoyment of reason, than if subjected to those merci-) 
— personal restraints which, till a recent period, were common in all lunatic, 
asylums, 


BLAZE’S HISTORY OF THE DOG. 
From the Last London Quarterly Review. 

* * * Oviedo, in his * History of the Indies,’ says that a criminal who! 
was cast to a dog, accustomed to eat the condemned, having fallen on his knees’ 
and begged for life, the animal stopped short, and refused to do his office. ‘The! 
Spaniards, taking it fora miracle, pardoned the poor wretch ; but M. Blaze! 
thinks that the eifect was produced by the eyes of the man meeting tho-e of 
the ms which he believes, according to a popular notion, to be a method of 
intimidating, or, as it is usually termed, fascinating animals ; and he speaks as. 
if he had tried it with success on unruly horses. Sismondi relates an instance’ 
of forbearance stronger and better authenticated than that which we have quot-, 
ed from M. Blaze. Some hounds of the tyrant of Milan, who were fed on the! 
flesh of man, taught to chase him for their prey, and already rendered ferocious) 
by scores of victims, not only refused to kill a boy that was given them, of twelve! 
years old, but when the keeper, in consequence of their obstinacy, cut the 
threat of the child, showed an equal repugnance to touch the corpse. In this 
case, at least, may not the phenomenon have arisen from the tender years of the! 
victim awakening their dormant affections! ‘The canine species have peeu-. 
liar love for children, though, like all their acquired iaculties, it is irregularly! 
distributed. -How gently they treat them, how much they endure from them ! 
Colonel Hamilton saw a child bite a pug-dog till he yelled, without his mani-| 
festing the slightest ill-humour. 

But it is in none of these that the dog has won the esteem and affection of 


subsistence does not depend on their own resources—strewing his food round 
him and fcigning sleep, in order to allure fowls and rats, which he never failed 
to add to his store. But even with us the dogs who hunt on their own account 


display an ingenuity which is seldom attained by those who hunt for a master. 
‘The wily lurcher, who more than any other dog is addicted to poaching, when 
ihe puts up a rabbit, makes immediately for her burrow, and there awaits her ar- 
rival. 

| The shepherd’s dog in his own department is a perfect miracle of intelligence. 
‘He understands the sign, the look of his master. He collects the seattered 
isheep at the slightest signal. separates any one that is indicated from the rest 
iof the flock, drives them wherever he is told, and keeps them all the while un- 
der perfect control, less by his active exertions than by the modulations of his 
\voice, which expresses every tone from genile instruction to angry menace. 
(These are his ordinary performances, visible every day in a thousand pastures. 
But he can do greater wonders. It chanced one night that seven hundred 
lambs, committed to the keeping of the Ettrick Shepherd, broke loose from his 
‘control and seampered away in three divisions over hill and plain. ‘ Sirrah, 
jiny man,’ said Hogg mourrfully to his colly, meaning it for an expression of 
grief, and not for a direction, * they're awa.’ Silently and without his master’s 
knowledge, for it was too dark to see, the dog left bis side, while the shepherd 
)passed the hours till morning in a weary and fruitless search after his wander- 
ung charge. At the dawn of day he was agout to return to his employer with 
a heart full of despair, when he caught a sight of Sirrah guarding at the bot- 
tom of adeep ravine, not, as he at first supposed, one division of the lambs, but 
ithe whole of the vast flock, without a solitary exception. ‘ It was,’ says James 
Hogg, ‘ the most extraordinary circumstance that had ever occurred in my pas- 
jtoral life. How he had got all the divisions collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension. The charge was left entirely to himself, from midnight until 
ithe rising of the sun, and if all the shepherdsin the Forest had been thereto 
ibave assisted him, they could not have effected it with greater propriety.’ On 
‘another occasion the same famous shepherd saw a dog, when it was utterly 
idark, put upon the path of a ewe that had been lost by her owner near a neigh- 
‘bour’s farm, and which was supposed to have mingled with her fellows that 
\were feeding in the surrounding pastures. ‘ Chieftain,’ said the master of the 
dog, pointing to the spot from which the sheep had gone off, ‘ fetch that, I say, 
|Sir—bring that back ; away !? And away he went, and back he brought in halr 
jan hour the identical sheep. A sheep-stealer, who was at last discovered and 
hanged, used to carry on his trade by secretly signifying the particular sheep 
‘that he desired out of a large flock, as he viewed them under the pretence of 
purchasing, to his dog, who returning by himsell, a distance of several miles, at 


night drove the selected sheep, which were undoubtedly the fattest, to his fas- 
jtidious owner. Both Scott and Hogg relate this picturesque story most circum- 


‘stantially from the annals of the Justiciary Court in Scotland. Sir Thomas 


Wilde knew an instance in which three oxen out of some score had mingled 
jwith another herd. ‘Go fetch them,’ was allthe instruction the drover gave 
his dog, and he mstantly brought along with him those very three. A_ cattle- 
dealer accustomed to drive lis beasts for nine miles to Alston in Cumberland, 
once for a wager sent them alone with hisdog. ‘The anima! perfectly under- 


mankind. He alone, of all the brute creation, shows a perfect attachment—!'.tood his commission. He kept the straight road, ran when he came to a strange 


alone understands our wishes, adapts himself to our habits, waits upon our com-) 
mands, associates with us asa friend. ‘The service of man, while a single link! 


rove tothe head of his own to stop their progress, put the beasts that blocked 
jthe path upon one side, then was back again to the rear to hie on his charge, 


of the connexion remains, is a necessity of his existence. ‘The Siberian dogs,|| 144 thus adroitly steering his way and keeping his herd together, he earned 


set free in summer to shift for themselves, though overtasked, treated with) 
brutality, and nearly starved, return to their masters at the approach of winter’ 
to be harnessed to the sledge. ‘The Pariah dog of India, when homeless and) 
unowned, will fasten on a stranger, and exhaust every art to induce him to, 
adopt it. Colone] Hamilton Smith tells of one that fixed his regards on a gen-| 
tleman travelling rapidly in a palanquin, and continved to follow him with wist-| 
ful eyes till he dropped with fatigue. No one can question that this disposi-| 


ithe safely to the destined yard, and singnified their arrival by barking at the 
‘door of the dwelling. More than this, the dog will on emergencies volunteer 
services which occur to none but himself. One has been known of his own ac- 
leord to overtake a runaway horse, seize his bridie, and hold him fast till he was 
lsecured. Lately in Franee, a stable took fire that was fullof cattle, and as 
jusual the animals, stricken with terror, refused to stir. It eanght the eye of 
|the farmer’s dog, who rushed in, and by barks and bites forced out at two seve- 


tion of the dog is a peculiar gift of Providence for the benefit of our race-|lral charges the greater part of the beasts, and Fwent back a third time fora 


Other animals surpass him in beauty and strength, yet in every quarter of the!! 
globe the dog alone is in alliance with man, because he alone ts endowed with | 
the impulse that renders him accessible to our advances, aud submissive to our | 
will. His domestication, in the opinion of Cuvier, is the most complete, the) 
most useful, the most singular conquest we have achieved, and perhaps, he adds | 


essential to the establishment of society. Without his aid we should have] 


few remaining sheep, when the flames had made such a progress that they were 
already dead. 

It may be questioned after all whetherthe sagacity of the dog in keeping 
sheep is equal to his sagacity when he has taken to kill them, a vice that is in- 
corrigible when once contracted, admitting no other remedy than the death of 
the culprit. ‘The dexterity by which he endeavours, as if aware of the conse- 


been the prey of the beasts we have subdued. ‘To use the happy expression | : 
prey oo ||quences, to escape detection, is not surpassed, and hardly equalled, by human 


of M. Blaze, the dog is a deserter from the enemy’s camp, by whose assistance | 


we have conquered the animated world. In our present civilized society we 
can hardly realize the extent of his early services. ‘I’o learn his value we must, 
observe the price that is set on him by savages. ‘The Australian women have) 
been seen to suckle pups at their bosoms. It is stated by Captain Fitzroy to 


be well ascertained that the natives of Tierra del Fuego, in times of famine 


eat the oldest of their females rather than destroy a single dog. ‘ Dogs,’ say | 
they, * catch otters ; old women are good for nothing.’ ‘Vhechase, in fact, 1s.) 


the first need of man, and the first instinct of the dog. Dogs, when wild, form 
themselves inio packs, hunt the boar and the buflalo, and even, upon occasion, 
the lion and the tiger. ‘The cubs especially are the object of their unceasing: 
warfare ; and such is the terror they have m consequence inspired to the tiger, 
that in India the appearance of an ordinary spaniel excites his alarm. 

The vast power and Courage of certain races of the dog are truly extraor- 
dinary. ‘The story told by Pliny of an Albanian dog of Alexander the Great 
who conquered, one after another, a lion and an elephant, is probably a fable, 
like the addition of lian, that his tail, his legs, and his head, were*severally 
amputated without loosening his hold, or producing even an appearance of pair. 
As little do we credit the feat of a mastiff in the reign of Elizabeth, who was 
reported to have fought and beaten in succession a bear, a leopard, and a_ hon. 
But there are better grounds for believing that one of this species really en-| 
gaged the king of beasts in the reign of Henry VIL., who absurdly ordered him, 
to be hanged for his presumption ; and it has been frequently proved that three. 
or four can carry off the victory. Colonel Hamilton Smith was witness of a 
scene between a bull-dog and a bison, in which the former seized the latter by, 
the nose, and kept his hold till the infuriated animal crushed him to death. The 
terrier grapples with beasts of twenty Unies his size, and, howey er cruelly man-, 
gled, dies without a groan, It is thus that the dog, who provides the savage, 
with food by his swiftness, protects him by his bravery. 
dvrance belong to few of our domestic breeds. But nature developes the facul- 
ties which the oceasion demands. ‘I'he dogs that live amidst wilds and dan-, 
gers are all conspicuous for hardihood, damng, and imsensibility to pain. Their: 
cunning and sagacity are in like manner proportioned to their needs, ‘The dogs 


Such prowess and en- |street, he held him by | wit 
which brought the loiterers to his assistance, and for this time he escaped. After 


la considerable interval, as Cellini was walking in one of the squares of Rome, 


felons. Sir Thomas Wilde was cognisant of a case in which the dog had learnt 
jto slip off his collar, and put it on again when he returned from his nocturnal 
idepredations. In a similar instance the animal took the additional precaution 
jof washing his bloody jaws in a stream, unless indeed the supposed act of cun- 
ining was sunply the result of thirst. Bewick, in his history of Quadrupeds, 
mentions a dog that for three months committed havoc on every side in defiance 
lof the most strenuous exertions to effect his destruction. His habit was to sit 
‘on a hill from whence he could command a view of the surrounding roads, and 
have time to eseape at the approach of danger. On this watch-tower in which 
he placed his security, he was at last shot. 

A long train of anecdotes attest the retentive memory of the dog for the as- 
sassin of his master, and the vengeance he takes on him. ‘The first is that re- 
lated by Plutarch, in which king Pyrrhus made his army defile before a dog, 
who for three days guarded a murdered corpse without eating or drinking, and 
who seized the culprit as he passed aiong. ‘The most notorious is the story 
of the dog of Montargis, who dragged his master’s friend to the spot where he 
was buried, flew on the assessin wherever he met him, and finally overcame 
him in a single combat which took place by the orders of Louis VIII. Ben- 
venuto Cellini, who notwithstanding that his vanity and superstition have often 
seduced him into the belief of absurdities, appears nevertheless not to have ex- 
aggerated his impressions, has given a graphic narrative of an incident which 
happened to himself. A thief one night broke into his shop. ‘The dog contend- 
‘ed with the culprit though he was armed with a sword, and next running into 
the journeymen’s chamber awoke them by drawing off the bed-clothes and pull- 
them alternately by the arm. ‘The men, not comprehending the cause of his 
‘importunity, drove him from the room and locked the door, Nothing daunted 
he returned to the charge, and overtaking the thief, who had retreated into the 
the cloak. ‘The fellow had the wit to ery out mad dog, 


his dog flew on a young man, and endeavoured to tear him to pieces, in spite 


| of the sticks and swords that were brought to his defence, The dog was got 
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off with great difficalty, and the man was retiring, when some bundles fell from, 


under his cloak, in one of which Cellini espied a little ring of his own. * This 
is the villaia,* hé exclaimed, ‘that broke open my shop, and my dog knows him 
ain ;’ and he once more let loose the animal—but the thief lost no time in im- 
ploring mercy and confessing his crime. iad a: 
The most mysterious faculty of the dog, one that approaches to divination, is 
yet to be told. A dog of Heury IIL. of France was perfectly furious toward 
the regicide Clement as he advanced to the audience in which he slew his sove- 
reign, and could with difficulty be retained in an adjoining room. ‘The mere 
nastiness of the monk may have excited the bile of the dog. But there is an 
equally celebrated case in which an English mastiff, who had never attracted 
the regards of his master, followed him one night to bed, and, though repeated- 
ly repulsed, could not be quieted till he got permission toremain. ‘That same 
night an Italian valet entered his master's room with a design to murder him, 
and was only prevented by the faithful sentinel pinning him to the ground The 


solution must be looked for either in the minute observation of the dog, which. 


leads him to notice circumstances that escape our eyes, or else in a conjecture 
adopted by M. Blaze, that the emotion of a inan who meditates a crume produces 
a peculiar odour from his body. ‘ 

The best specimen of a trusty guardian, that still continues in common use, 
is the dog of the carrier. They are of no particular breed, but all remarkable 
for the sternness with which they defend property entrusted to their care. One 
that was told by a sweep to lie on his soot-bag till his return, suffered a brutal 
carter to drive over him rather than stir an instant from his post. In France 
the waggoner trusts the reins to his dog while he loiters behind in the cabaret, 
and horses and goods are never more secure than under his sagacious superin- 
tendence. 

The dog who prevents your property from being stolen will sometimes re- 


|'"Member of the Humane Society ;” and he has richly earned the tribute tiat 
has been paid him by that happy genius. His element is water, and his busi- 
ness to rescue those who are not at home in it as himself. This propensity of 
Ibis nature is sometimes carried to a laughable excess. There was a Newfound- 
Jander at Paris that would not even suffer that any one should bathe. He pro- 
' menaded along the banks of the Seine, plunged in after the swimmers, and en- 
/cumbered them with his help. While he was allowed to go at large no one 
‘could enjoy the luxury of a bath without being forcibly hurried back to land. 
| Hence his officious zeal requires no stimulus when the danger is real. Nor is it 
|'a mechanical impulse. There have been instances in which he has summoned 
lassistance when he has been insufficient by himself, or when no one was at hand 
‘to recover the object of his care. He counts hts own life for nothing in his ge- 
inerous efforts. He will make an attempt to carry a rope from a sinking vessel 
to the shore, though the sea rages to a degree that renders it impossible for him 
jto stem the tide. 
| There is no sacrifice of which a dog is not capable on behalf of his master. 
| The dread of fire is overwhelming with animals, and yet (as we have already 
seen) he has been found occasionally to brave the flames. At Libourne, in 
France, in 1835, one of the townsmen gave an old suit of clothes to dress up an 
‘effigy. His dog happened to be by when it was burnt. and taking it for his 
master, he jumped upon the fire again and again to tear it away, biting those 
lwho attempted to retain him, and would have been burnt to death unless his 
unaster had appeared. 

Devoted to his master in life the dog mourns him in death. There are few 
fields of battle which do not present him watching and moaning by the side of 
‘a master that has fallen in the fight. Wordsworth has consecrated a poem to 
the fidelity of the anima! who was found whining over the skeleton of a tra- 
veller who had perished in the mountains of Cumberland three months before— 


cover it when it is lost. A lady in Bath found her road blockaded by a strange 
mastiff, who compelled her to retrace her steps, and brought her to the spot 
where she had dropped a shawl, which he no sooner saw in her possession than) 
ne galloped away. A boy who let fall some cakes from a basket found, on his, 
arrival at home, that the greater part had been gathered up by his dog, who de-, 
posited them untasted, and then set off to fetch the remainder. Mr. Bell, in, 
his ‘ History of British Quadrupeds,’ mentions that a friend of his own drop-) 
ped a louis-d’or one morning as he was on the point of going out. On returning) 
late at night he was told by his servant that the dog had fallen sick, and refused, 
to eat ; ‘ and what,’ says Mr. Bell, ‘appeared very strange, she would not suf-| 


“ How nourished there through such long time 
| He knows, who gave that love sublime ; 

And gave that strength of feeling great 
Above all human estimate.” 


| Still more affecting is the fate of a dog related by Daniel in his “ Rural 
Sports.” He belonged to a magistrate who was thrown into prison during the 
French Revolution. Denied admittance to the dungeon, he waited day after 
day at the prison gate till he won upon the affections of the jailer. Put out 
levery night, he returned every morning. He attended his master through the 
sad scenes of his irial and death, and accompanied him to his burial-place. At 


fer him to take froin — hey cary her jthe end of three montiis he refused to eat, and began to dig up the earth which 
close to the wit rit. On he Separated him from the being he loved. His strength declined as he approached 
room, she instantly jumped upon him, aid the money at his leet, and began '°lithe body, he shrieked in his exertions to complete his task, and expired in the 
devour her victuals with great voracity.” An affecting story has frequently!' dst of bi ee — 
been told of a dog who persevered in leaping upon the horse of a traveller to|\** bf el Canepa ; 

all his attention to his money, which he had left on a bank where he halted to!’ Much has been written to demonstrate that he can even attain to the compre- 
Hi g 1 shot the ti 2 tel hension of the ordinary conversation between man and man. Gall declares that 
die on panes fe he had often spoken purposely of objects which might interest his dog, taking 

i } BS P g 5 - |jcare not to mention his name, or make any intonation or gesture winch might 


. disposed houses that be therein, and will lead thither the beggar-man, who, 


thing that has recently been in the possession of their masters. ‘There is one 
ludicrous anecdote of this faculty which we fear is too good to be true. A gen- 
tleman made a bet that his dog would ideutify a franc that he threw down upon 
the Boulevards at Paris. Before the dog had discovered the money a passenger 
picked it up. Presently the dog caught the scent, followed the stranger to his 
hotel, remained with him all day, and attended him to bed, to the great delight 
of his newly-constituted master, who was extremely flattered by his sudden at- 
tachment. But the moment the gentleman pulled off his small-clothes, in the 
pocket of which he had placed the franc, the dog barked at the door as if desi-| 
rous to go out. The door was opened, the dog caught the breeches, and rush-! 
ed away to his rightful master. Shortly afterwards all deshadille, the owner of] 
the breeches, trembling for a purse of gold that lay in the same pocket with the 
important franc. The dog is not always upon the side of the aggressed. There 
is no weapon of defence which cannot be converted into a weapon of attack,| 
and so it 1s with an animal that can be formed to anything at the pleasure of his 
master. Highwaymen have accordingly taugtt him to atd them in their violence) 
and pickpockets to filch from counters, and seize reticules in the streets. 

With the old writers none ef the canine family appear to have excited more 
astonishment than the dog of the blind beggar. They dwell upon his sagacity| 
with peculiar fondness, and have described him so well that we will allow them! 
to speak in their own words. Here is what old Montaigne, who had his eyes} 
open for everything singular, says on the subject :-— 

“T am struck with admiration on the performance, which is nevertheless very| 
common, of those dogs that lead blind beggars in the country, and in cities. [| 
have taken notice how they have stopped at certain doors where they are wont| 
to receive alms ; how they have avoided the encounter of coaches and carts,| 
even in cases where they have had sufficient room to pass; and I have seen 
them, by the trench of a walled town, forsake a piain and even path to take a 
worse, only to keep their masters further from the ditch. How could a man) 
have made this dog understand that it was his office to look to his master’s; 
safety only, and despise his own convenicncy to serve him? And how did he 
acquire the knowledge, except by a process of reasoning, when the path was 
broad enough for himself, that it was not so for the blind man!’ 

A passage from an old Spanish author of the seventeenth century, translated 
with curious felicity by Lord Brougham, in his delightful * Dialogues on In- 
stinet,” gives us an account of the beggars’ dogs at Kome :— 

“ The blind man’s dog,”’ says he, * will take him tothe places where he may 
best hope to get his alms, and bring him thither through the crowd by the short- 
est way and the safest; nay, he will take him out of the city some miles to the 
great church of St. Paul as you go to Ostia. When in the town he cometh to 
a place where several ways meet, and with the sharpness of ear that the blind 
have, guided by some sound of a fountain, he gives the string a jerk by either 
hand, -traightway will the poor dog turn and guide him to the very church where 
he knows his master would beg. in the street, too, knoweth he the charitably- 


stopping at one, saith his pater-noster ; then down lieth the dog tll he hear the 
last word of the beadsman, when straight he riseth and away to another house. 
I have seen myself with great joy, mmgled with admiration, when a piece of 
money was thrown down from some window, he would run and pick it up and 
fetch it to the master’s hat ; nor, when bread is flung down, will he touch it, be 
he _~ so hungry, but bring it to his master, and wait til! he may have his share 
iven him.” 

. We may add that, when the dog observes a funeral or any other assembly in 
a neighbouring street, which is likely to conduce to the protit of his master, he 
turns aside from his accustomed route to jointhe throng. M. Blaze saw a dog 
of a beggar who had lately died carrying on the trade for his own subsistence. 
He put a penny into his tin, and the dog went straight to a baker's shop, and 
purchased a roll. 


| ducted M. Blaze to the house, and returned to his master. 


jawaken his attention, and that he still showed by his behaviour that he under- 
stood what was said. Lord Brosgham says that a most accurate and literal 
iperson gave him an account of which the substance was that his shooting-dogs 
jdiscovered by what they heard that he intended to go into Nottinghamshire on 
the following day. A mother asked her boy to fetch his sister's clothes, and on 
jhis refusing peevishly, she said, to reproach him, *Oh, Mungo will fetch them;’ 
jand the dog immediately executed the commission. We agree with Lord 
Brougham that these instances of presumed interpretation of our language are 
jprobably due to the microscopic eye of the dog for what passes around him, 
though, as he justly remarks, this only illustrates the more how weil animals 
can profit by experience, and draw correct inferences from things observed by 
them. Where the words are addressed immediately to himself, it is not diffi- 
jcult to determine that he collects their purport either from the introduction of 
some well-learnt phrases or from the tone and action which accompanies them. 
To take an example which at first sight appears to support tie higher view of 
‘the understanding of the dog. M. Blaze having one day lost his road, a pea- 
jsant offered him his dog to escort him to a certam house. *‘ Take the gentle- 
man,” he said, turning to the animal, “to such a place, but don't go in, mind 
you, and come back directly,""—then to M. Blaze, * f tell him not to go in, be- 
cause he would fight with the other dogs.” ‘the dog did as he was bid, con- 
Here it is clear viat 
the house to which he was sent was a familiar word like his own name. and 
jequally clear that he had been often scolded for venturing within its precincts, 
aod embroiling himself with his kindred, so that he would readily comprehend 
jthe scope of the prohibition from the monitory veice with which it was uttered. 
It was certainly a beautiful display of docility ; but as regards the capacity of 
the dog to catch the meaning of words, it proves nothing more than that he at- 
taches ideas to 4 few customary well-defined aud expressive sounds. He would 
seem, however, to have an accurate sense of the lapse of tume. ‘That he dis- 
jtinguishes Sunday is nothing. Everything wears such a diferent aspect that 
jae might identify it at a glance. éut he ts also conscious of the recurrence of 
any other day of ihe week. A dog that belongs to the brother of Sw Peer 

| Wilde rans away on the Saturuay 

day iioiuing, in order to escape bern. 

‘us ** Omniana,” that be knew of a dog wine grew up Ca 

was sold to a Protestant, that would never eat on a Priday. Mis ¢ 

aad one which every Saturday (the killing-day of the week) weut a « 

miles to pick up ofial at the butcher's shop. A vu. c fa 

Blaze, who was accustomed to go on the sane errand, kop io is 

‘hour as well as the day. ‘This dog was always present a... 

jwhen the last Pater was commenced he got up aud s vou . 

might be ready to go out the mstant it was We . Ww. 
imsiructed here by a slig.t movement in ihe cele, or bY Varia 

jot reading ; and not, as M. Biaze iniers, by his ability io count tue 
\Paters. The dog also recognises colours. Prisuneis have jelters, 
cording to M, Blaze, on yeliow, red, or blue paper, und sent them by thew dugs, 
\who knew by the tint to whom they were addressed. _it is certain that the dog 
jwith a Little training makes an excellent messenger. Mr. Kirby mentions in his 
‘Bridgewater treatise that one that was accustomed to carry packets to a house, 
‘went to the kitchen to be fed when he had deposited his charge, and, as soon as 
ihe had done, appeared barking at the parlour-window, to give notice that he was 
ready to return. Some have gone so far as to knock at the door, or rmg che 
bell. The Spanish writer quoted by Lord Brougham, says that a friend was 
wont when he cailed to leave his mastiff at the door of the house, and the ani- 
‘mal, in imitation of his master, pulled the bell in order to get in. The dog o! 
‘a shop-keeper, who ran in and out of the street-door during the week, bad »! 
\Ways recouise to the knocker on Sunday when it was shut. Priscills Wakefi Id, 
who tells this anecdote, adds two or three more of the same nature. M. biace 


i 


Edward Landseer happily called the Newfoundland dog “a Distinguished 


w a dog whose habit was, not to ring the bell, but to answer it, He regu « 
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larly followed the servant from the kitchen to the door, and the visitor from the! 
door io the parlour. In his old age, becoming too deaf to hear the sound, he, 
took up his quart rs where he could see the bell, that by watching its motion he 
might continue to know when anybody called. 

‘he dog possesses the, to us, incemprehensible instinct-—in common, how- 
ever, with other animals—of finding his way by a road that he has never tra- 
versed. Mr. Blain tells of a dog that was sent by sea from London to Scot- 
land, and escaped back to the metropolis by land. Boisrot de Lacour, a French) 
writer on the cha e, took a terrier from Rochefort to Paris, and though the dog, 
made the journey in a carriage, and slept all the way, he returned when he was. 
liberated to his former master. Once again he borrowed a hound of a brother 
sportsman, who resided at a considerable distance ; the next day, when he was) 
let out to hunt, he slipped away and ran off home, not, as was discovered, by the! 
road he had been brought, but in a straight line across flood and field. M. Blaze! 
calls this instinct a sixth sense, of which we can frame no sort of idea. “ Ex-) 
perience, however,” he continues, ‘demonstrates that it exists. ‘The came] 


conducts his master three hundred leagues through the sands of the desert,|| 


where there is no track to guide him. ‘The pigeon carries letters through the’ 
pathless air. The birds of passage born in Evrope emigrate to India ; and, 
what is remarkable, travel ordicarily without their parents who have made the 
voyage before. ‘The horse finds his road across the snow ; and probably all! 
animals have the same faculty.” On the other hand, an extraordinary cireum-| 
stance, related by Dupont de Nemours, in a memoir read before the Freneh In- 
stitute, can only be attributed to the effects of intelligence. ‘The dog in ques-! 
tion was the property of a shoe-black at Paris, whose trade he sustained by dip-' 
ping his paws into the mud and soiling the shoes of the first person that passed) 
along. If the pedestrian continued tc progress, he dirtied the next; if he! 
stopped to have the mischief repaired, he remained quiet till his master was at 
leisure for a fresh customer, and then the game recommenced. He was pur-) 
chased by an Englishman, enchanted with his cleverness, and taken to Lanten.| 
He contrived to escape, went to the inn where the coach that brought him put. 
up. followed it back to Dover, and, after crossing in a packet-boat to Calais, 
again placed himself in the wake of a carriage, which pioneered him to Paris. 


One habit of dogs, that of deserting a town an hour or two before an earthquake, | 
which is frequently ascribed to some strange and unaccountable instinct, de-|| 
pends simply on their every-day perceptions. ‘The rum)!ing sound strikes their’ 
quick ears before it is heard by any one else, and scares them away. Jn our’! 
observation of the dog we seldom attach sufficient importance to the fineness of | 
his senses. ‘They are so acute that a sleeping deg knows whether he is*touched | 
by his master or a stranger, remaining quiet in the first case, and growling in the) 
last. 
More marvellous than all, in the eyes of the vulgar, are the tricks that have! 
been taught to dogs by showmen. 
be poisoned. He swallowed the drug, and then went through the stages of dy-| 
ing. death, and gradual revival. M. Blaze witnessed the exhibition of some’ 
dancing dogs, who took a citadel by assault: part feigned to be vanquishers, 


\leight o'clock, and that the battle was lost when they came away. 


> 3] ie 
Plutarch saw a dog that would pretend to! men were Prussian spies. 
iwhich we had seen pass could not be destioyed. 


~~ to be killed, others ailected to be wounded, and went about limping. They. 


ave been brought to spell two or three hundred words, to perform the three first | R . ees : 
||I could not find, and begaz to think the place was imaginery, as was the men’s 


rules of arithmetic, to play at cards, at draughts, and at dominos; and, if one 


of the number committed a mistake, the others corrected him. But, however account of the battle. 
ithe news of the first comers. 


calculated to raise ignorant wonder, we take no pleasure in these learned feats, 
which are mere mechanical exercises, impressed upon the dog with infinite la-. 
bour and cruelty ; and of the meaning of which fe knows absolutely nothing 

So it was with the dog that Leibnitz heard pronounce, after his master, 
antly and indistinctly, above thirty words. 
trived to extort a species of resemblance to double that number, by excitin 
dog to growl, and then working his jaws. 
idle result. ‘I love better,” says M. Blaze, “the natural language of the do 


it is a thousand times more expressive than the mechanical repetition of all the! | 
ik 
'lbreast as before. Perhaps it was bent a little lower ; but there was not a line in 


words in the dictionary.” Assuredly, it could not be more intelligible if he 
was gifted with speech ; and among dogs themselves it appears to enable them 
to communicate past events and future intentions. A dog that has been bitten) 
by one larger than himself, has been repeatedly seen to assemble his friends, | 
who have gone in a troop to punish the offender. 

This brings us to say a word upon the intercourse of dogs with one another,' 
which is by no means of so amiable a casi as that which they maintain with’ 
ourselves. Their casual greetings are often of an angry, and generally of a| 
mistrustful, surly nature. When strange dogs have once quarrelled they can) 
never meet without renewing hostilities. M. Blaze avers that he had known, 


the enmity of a dog extend to the master of his opponent, and no conciliation | 


could disarm his wrath. They long retain the remembrance of any injury in-) 


tails which we asked for. I, or 
{that Napoieon and his brother were killed. This we would not believe: Na- 
relct-| /poleon might not be invincible, invelnerable he certamly was. 


Shortly after, a man at Berlin con-|/More ter : ‘ 
al|At ten o'clock at night we heard the noise of a carnage. 


It cost him six years to attain this||Posumaster wen 
. for news. 


{lwere not with him to bow and smile in his place. 


flicted on them by one of their race. ‘Tallemant des Reaux says that in his’ 
time the Bishop of Vence had a little dog who barked and pulled his cassock, as 
if to demand vengeance, whenever any one pronounced the name of a mastiff 
that had bitten him, and he continued to do this two years after the event. 
When the manifest superiority is combined with good nature, the dog will some-! 
times take only a playful vengeance. Col. Hamiiton Smith witnessed a curious; 
scene between a cur and a shepherd’s dog, in which the former had bitten a 
sheep, and the latter to punish him dragged him by his ear to a puddle, where. 
he kept dabbling him in the mud. On another occasion the Colonel was present! 
when a water-dog showed to a stranger of his kind a perfect generosity. He! 
plunged unbidden into the current of a roaring sluice to save a small cur mali- 
ciously flung in. In almost every case dogs contract an exceeding attachment! 
when once they become companions. If one is attacked the other usually) 
rushes to his aid. ‘Though extremely jealous of their food, even appetite has 
been known to give way to affection. A Newfoundland dog who roamed at) 
large was seen more than once, says Sheppard, in his “*Autumn Dream,” to! 
leap the gate which separated the yard of the house from the farm-yard, and) 
carry large bones that had been given him to a sporting dog who was tied up in| 
the stable. We have often ourselves observed a greyhound suffer a little spaniel, 
who lived with him to take away his food. In moments of danger they show 
the deepest sympathy. When a poor creature stuck fast in a burrow, his com- 
panions spent two days in digging him out with their feet. And Wordsworth’ 
commemorates another faithful friend, who stood moaning with outstretched 
paws to see a fellow-dog, with whom he was hunting, lost beneath the ice upon 
which he had trusted himself in pursuit of a hare. No one is ignorant of the 
love which the female bears to her young, and few are unacquainted with that 
marvellous and affecting instance of it quoted by Addison in a paper of the 
“ Spectator”’ :—* A person who was well skilled in dissections opened a bitch, | 
and, as she lay in the most exquisite tortures, offered her one of her young pup- 

ies, which she immediately fell a licking, and for the time s-emed insensible of 

er own pain ; on the removal she kept her eye fixed. on it, and began a wailing 
soyt of cry, which seemed rather to proceed from the loss of her young one than 
the sense of her own torments.’’ The horrible barbarity of the experiment al- 
most overpowers out admiration of the maternal love, and we blush to contrast 
the cruelty of the man with the invincible affection of the dog. 


NAPOLEON BEFORE AN 


{from the Shores of the Rhine, by Dumas.) 

GOING TO WATERLOO. 
We saw two carriages approaching, galloping each with six horses. They 
disappeared for an instant in a valley, then rose again at a quarter of a league 8 
distance from us. Then we set off running towards the town, crying L’Em- 


D AFTER WATERLOO. 


ipereur! L’Empereur! We arrived breathless, and only preceding the emperor 


by some five hundred paces. I thought he would not stop, whatever might be 
the crowd awaiting him, and so made for the post-house, when I sunk down 
half dead with the running ; but at any rate | was there. !n a moment ap- 
peared, turning the corner of a street, the foaming horses ; then the postilions 
all covered with ribbons ; then the carriages themselves; then the people fol- 
lowing the carriages. The carriages stopped at the post. I saw Napoleon! 
He was dressed in a greencoat, with little epaulets, and wore the officer's cross 
of the legion of honour. I only saw his bust framed in the square of the car- 
riage window. His head fell upon his chest—that famous medallic head of the 
old Roman emperors. His forehead fell forward ; his features, immoveable, 
were of the yellowish colour of wax, only his eyes appeared to be alive. Next 
him, on his left, was Prince Jerome, a king without a kingdom, but a faithful 
brother. He was at that period a fine young man of six-and-twenty or thiry 
ears of age, his features regular and well-formed, his beard black, his hair 
elegantly arranged. He saluted in place of his brother, whose vague glance 
seemed lost in the future—perhaps in the past. Opposite the emperor was Le- 
tort, his aid-de-camp, an ardent soldier, who seemed already to snuff the air of 
battle ; he was smiling too, the poor fellow, #s if he had long days to live! All 
this lasted for about a minute. ‘Then the whip cracked, the horses neighed, and 
it all disappeared like a vision. - 
RETURNING FROM WATERLOO. 
Three days afterwards, towards evening, some ea arrived from St. Quen- 
tin; they said that as they came away they had heard cannon. The morning 


of the 17th, a courier arrived, who scattered all along the road the news of the 


victory. The 18th, nothing. ‘The 19th, nothing ; ye | vague rumours were 
abroad, coming no one knew whence. It was said that the emperor was at 
Brussels. The 20th, three men in rags, two wounded, and riding jaded horses 


lall covered with foam, entered the town, and were instantly surrounded by the 


whole population, and pushed into the courtyard of the town-house. These men 
hardly spoke French. They were, 1 believe, Westplalians, belonging some- 
how to ourarmy. To all our questions they only shook their heads sadly, and 
ended by confessing that they had quitted the field of battle of Waterioo at 
It was the 
advanced guard of the fugitives. We would not believe them. We said these 
Napoleon could not be beaten. That fine army 
We wanted to put the poor 
fellows into prison: so quickly had we torgotten "13 and °14, to remember only 
the years which had gone before! My mother ran to the fort, where she passed 
the whole day, knowing it was there the news must arrive, whatever it were. 
During this time I looked out m the maps for Waterloo, the name of which even 


At four o’clock, more fugitives arrived, who confirmed 
These were French, and could give all the de- 
They repeated what the others had said, only adding 


Fresh news 
terrible and disastrous continued to come in until ten o'clock at night. 
It stopped, and the 
We followed him, as he ran to the door to 


t out with a light. ; 


Then he started a step back, snd cried, “It's the emperor! 
gt on a stone bench, and iooked over my mother’s shoulder. It was indeed 
‘apoleon; seated in the same corner, in the same uniform, his head on his 


his countenance, not an altered feature, to mark what were the feelings of the 
great gambler, who had just staked and lost the world. Jerome and Letort 
Jerome was gathering to- 


gether the remnants of the army—Letort had been cut in two by a cannon ball. 


||Napoleon lifted his head slowly, looked round as if rousing from a dream, and 


then, with his brief, strident voice, ‘* What place is this!’ he said. *‘ Villers- 
Coteret, sire.” ‘* How many leagues from Soisons!” “Six, sire.” “ From 
Paris?” “Nineteen.” “Tell the postboys to go quick,” and he once more 
flung himself back into the corner of his carriage, his head fell on his chest. 
The horses carried him away as if they had wings. The world knows what 
had taken place between these two apparitions of Napoleon ! 


THE DESPATCHES OF HERNANDO CORTES, &c, 

Translated into English, from the original Spanish, by G. Folsom. Wiley 
& Putnam. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez is unquestionably the most brilliant achieve- 
ment in the long series of remarkable events connected with the discovery and 
early settlement of the New World. ‘There we find the outline, at least, of a 
great empire, and some civilization, the monnments of which have begun, in 
our own times, to engage the attention of the leaned. In Mexico there was a 
dense population, there were large towns, and there was that prime mover of 
human labour and daring—gold, in abundance. This great empire was con- 
quered and the gold won by a handful of Spaniards, led by one who owed his 
elevation wholly to the caprice of fortune, for Cortez had no experience of war 
or command, nor had he shown in his early career much passion for romantic 
adventure. But great prospects gave birth to great hopes, and these kindled 
inextinguishable passions ; hence the disregard of bodily fatigue and the perse- 
verance, in spite of frequent reverses, which certainly mark the progress of all 
the Conquistadores. Cortez had the advantage, too, of being the first who trod 
that elevated stage ; those who came after him, if they were his equals in heroic 
qualities, fell short of him in opportunities. Pizarro, the conquerer of Peru, 
was but a coarse intimator of Cortez ; the courage and cunning of the latter 


'|became with the former of ferocity and perfidiousness. The extraordinary ra- 


pidity with which the New World was explored and colonized, was due in no 
siight degree to the success of Cortez. : 

The philosopher it is true, undazzled by the surface of things, may doubt the 
genius and heroism of the first conquerors of America, Looking at the great 
inequality in point of arms between Indians and the Spanish soldiers, he may 
argue that the conquest of the Mexican empire was, under ail the circumstances, 
an easy achievement for a European of the meanest capacity. Men nearly 
naked, armed with wood enswords, edged with flints, and fnghtened at the sight 
of horses, which were new to therm, could not it is evident, offer any cffectual 
resistance to cavaliers in full armour, wielding Toledo blades, and provided 
with matehlocks. If Cortez had, therefore, only boundless ambition and con- 


istancy under the reverses arising from his own miscalculations, his eventual suc- 
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cess was inevitable. Whatever truth may be in this reasoning, we are certain, 
that if persisted in, it would leave the world but few heroes — All history—nay, 
the great globe itself, if analyzed.in this way, would go of in vapour, leaving 
behind but a small residuum of colouring matter and fox mera. We are will-) 
ing, therefore, to take Cortez for a hero, since he did what appears to the bulk 
of mankind, to have been a great thing. But his exploits are what we admire, | 
not the writing _ His letters to the Emperor Charles V. give us but an imper-) 
fect, and on many grounds suspicious, account of the conquest of Mexico 


For a tuil and impartial history of that event, as well as for the personal history of, 


the hero himself, we must look elsewhere. Cortez was by no means an elegant 
writer, and, in this respect, his translator has faithfully preserved the character 
of the original. ‘Though his narrative is in general tedious and artful, yet it) 
offers some curious passages, and late researches give us reason to believe that, 
his description of the opulence and civilization of the country was not so exag-) 
gerated as might be at first imagined For a picture of national prosperity, long) 
since extinct, take the following account of Tlascala, which still exists, though 
much decayed :— | 

“ This city is so extensive and so well worthy of admiration, that although) 
I omit much that I could say of it, I feel assured that the little I shall say will 
be scarcely credited, since it is larger than Granada, and much’stronger, and) 


contains as many fine houses and a much larger population than that city did at), 


the time of its capture ; and it is much better oa se with the products of the} 
earth, such as corn, and with fowls and game, fish from the rivers, various kinds 
of vegetables, and other excellent articles of food. There is in this city a 
market, in which every day thirty-thousand people are engaged in buying and) 
selling, beside many other merchants who are scattered about the city. The) 
market contains a great variety of articles both of food and clothing, and all) 
kinds of shoes for the feet ; jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and) 
ornaments of feathers, all as well arranged as they can possibly be found in’ 
any public square or markets in the world. There is much earthenware of every! 


style and a good quality, equal to the best of Spanish manufacture. Wood,), 


coal, edible and medicinal plants, are sold in great qualities. ‘There are houses! 
where they wash and shave the head as barbers, and also for baths. Finally, 
there is found among them a well regulated police; the people are ratioual) 
and well disposed, and altogether greatly superior to the most civilized African) 
nation.” 

Add to this the description of the neighbouring state of Cholula :-— 

‘© The inhabitants are better clothed than the Tlascalans in some respects, as. 
the superior classes of citizens all wear cloaks over their other dress ; similar 
in shape, material, and bordering, to those of Africa, but unlike them in being 
provided with pockets. Since the late troubles they have been and continue 
true and obedient vassals of your Majesty, performing whatever is required of 
them in your royal name, and I believe they will remaiu so hereafter. This’ 
state is very fertile under cultivation, as there is much land, most of which is) 
well watered ; and the exterior of the city is more beautiful than any in Spain, } 
as it contains many towers, and is situated on a plain. And I assure your, 
Majesty, that ] have counted from a mosque or temple four hundred mosques, 
and as many towers, all of which are of mosques in this city. ‘This city is| 
more suitable for the Spaniards to inhabit than anv of the towns we have yet) 
seep, as it has unoccupied lands and water for cattle, which none of the otbers' 


have that we have seen ; and the multitude of people who dwell in the other! 


places is so great, that there is not a hand's-breadth of land which is not culti- 
vated. 

According to Cortez, the houses and gardens of the chief people in Mexico| 
were fully equal to those of Spanish grandees. He describes with much detail) 
his meeting with Montezuma, or as he writes the name Muteczuma, and tells! 
how he took off his own neck a collar of glass diamonds, and put it on that of, 
the Mexican chief—for Cortez never styles Montezuma king or emperor,—and| 
received two golden collars instead of the glass. But here is a passage stil!) 
more characteristic :— 


** Six days have passed, most powerful Prince, since I entered the great city) 
of Temixtitan (Mexico), and having seen some things in it, though but a few) 
compared with what was to be seen and noted, it seemed tome, judging from 
these things, and from what I had observed of the country, thatit would sub-| 
serve the interests of your Majesty and our own security if Muteezuma was in 
my power, and not wholly free from restraint ; in order that he might not be 
diverted from the resolution and willmg spirit which he showed in the service! 
of your Majesty, especially as we Spaniards were somewhat troublesome and) 
difficult to please ; lest feeling annoyed on any occasion, he should do us some, 
serious injury, and even might cause all memory of us to perish, in the exercise 
of his great power. It also appeared to me that if he was under my control,| 
all the other countries that were subject to him would be more easily brought 
to the knowledge and service of your Majesty, as afterwards actually happened. 
I resolved, therefore, to take him and place him in my quarters, which were of 
great strength ; and revolving in my mind how this could be effected without) 
occasioning any tumult or disturbance, I recollected what the officer whom I], 
had left incommand at Vera Cruz, had written me concerning the occurrences| 
in the city of Alméria, which I have already reiated, and which as he was in- 
formed, had all taken place in pursuance of orders from Muteczuma. Having| 


used the precaution to station guards at the corners of the streets, I went to the’ | 


palaee of Muteczuma, as I had before often done to visit him ; and after con- 
versing wig® him in a sportive manner on agreeable topics, and receiving at 
his hands some jewels of gold, and one of his own daughters, together with 
several daughters of his nobles for some of my company, I then said to him, 
‘ that I had been informed of what had taken place in the city of Nautecal or 
Almeria, and of the fate of the Spaniards, <* o had been killed there ; that 
Qualpopoca alleged in defence of h:s conduct, that whatever he had done was 


in pursuance of orders from hun, whieh, as his vassal, he could not disregard ;j) 


that I did not believe it was so but nevertheless, in order to clear himself from 


the imputation, it seemed to me proper that he should send for Qualpopoca and) to Europe. 
the other principal men of that city, who had been concerned in the slaughter, 


of the Spaniards, and the truth of the matter might be known, and those men 
punished, by which means he would satisfy your Majesty of his loyal disposition! | 
beyond all dispute ; lest instead of the rewards which your gMajesty would or- |, 
der to be given him, the reports of these outrages might provoke your Majesty’s|| 
anger agaist him, on account of his having commanded the injury to be done ;}, 
since I was well satisfied that the trath was contrary to what those men had 
declared.”’ 
The offending cazique, Qualpopoca, was brought to the capital, as our read- 
ers are probably aware, and, with his followers, was burnt alive. Cortez tells 
this part of the story with much naivete. ‘ So they were publicly burned in a/! 
square of the city, without creating any disturbance ; and on the day of their), 
execution, as they confessed that Muteezuma had directed them to kill! 
the Spaniards, I caused him to be put in irons, which threw him into great con- 
sternation.” All this was manifestly done merely from the” motives above in- 


timated, namely, “ to subserve the interests of your Majesty and our own se- 
leurity”’; yet Cortez had some apprehension lest he might offend royal sympa- 
‘thies, and so, in respect of his demeanor towards Montezuma, he writes to the 
Emperor :— 

“ Such was the kindness of my treatment towards him, and his own content- 
ment with his situation, that when at different times I tempted him with the 
offer of his liberty, begging that he would return to his palace, he as often re- 
— that he was well pleased with his present quarters, and did not wish to 

eave them, as he wanted nothing that he was accustomed to enjoy in his own 
palace ; and that in case he went away, there would be reason to fear the im- 
portunities of the local governors, his vassals, might lead him to act against his 
own wishes, and in opposition to your Majesty, while he desired in every possible 
manner to promote your Majesty’s service ; that so far he had informed them 
‘what he desired to have done, and was well content to remain where he was ; 
and should they wish to suggest any thing to him, he could answer that he was 
not at liberty, and thus excuse himself from attending to them.” 

| Cortez thus describes the original city of Mexico, which he soon afterwards 
‘totally destroyed :— 
| “This great city of Temixtitan [Mexico] is situated in this salt lake, and 
from the main land to the denser parts of it, by whichever route one chooses to 
‘enter, the distance is two leagues. ‘lhere are four avenues or entrances to the 


icity, all of which are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width, 
‘The city is as large as Seville or Cordova ; its streets, I speak of the principal 
ones, are very wide and straight ; some of these, and all the inferior ones, are 
half land and half water, and are navigated by canoes. * * This city has 
many public squares, in which are situated the markets and other places for bay- 
ing and selling. ‘There is one square twice as large asthat of the city of Sala- 
manca, surrounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling ; and where are found all kinds 
jof merchandise that the world affords, embracing the necessaries of life, as, for 
instance, articles of food, as well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, cop- 
per, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. ‘There are also ex- 
posed for sale wrought and unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber 
hewn and unhewn, of different sorts. * * Every kind of merchandise is 
sold in a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best 
order is preserved. ‘They sell everything by number or measure; at least so 
far we have not observed them to sell anything by weight. There is a building 
‘in the great square that is used as an audience house, where ten or twelve per- 
sons, who are magistrates, sit and decide ail controversies that arise in the mar- 
ket, and order delinquents to be punished. In the saine square there are other 
‘persons who go constantly about a:nong the people, observing what is sold, and 
‘the measures used in selling ; and they have been seen to break measures that 
jwere not true. ‘This great city contains a large number of temples, or houses 
jfor their idols, very handsome edifices, which are situated in the different districts 
and the suburbs ; in the principal ones religious persons of each particular sect 
are constantly residing, for whose use beside the houses containing the idols 
there are other convenient habitations. All these persons dress in black, and 
never cut or comb their hair from the time they enter the priesthood until they 
lleave it ; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles and respecta- 
ble citizens, are placed in the temples and wear the same dress from the age of 
seven or eight years until they are taken out to be married ; which oecurs more 
frequently with the first-born who inherit estates than with the others. The 
priests are debarred from female society, nor is any woman permitted to enter 
the religious houses. They also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more 
jatsome seasons of the year than others. Among these temples there is one 
which far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural details no hu- 
man tongue is able to describe ; for within its precincts, surrounded by’a lofty 
wall, there is room enough for a town of five hundred families. Around the in- 
terior of this enclosure there are handsome edifices, containing large halls and 
corridors, in which the religious persons attached to the temple reside. ‘There 
are full forty towers, which are lofty and well built, the largest of which has 
fifty steps leading to its main body, and is higher than the tower of the princi- 
|pal charch at Seville. ‘The stone and wood of which they are constructed are 
so well wrought in every part, that nothing could be better done, for the interior 
of the chapels containing the idols consists of curious imagery, wrought in 
‘stone, with plaster ceilings, and wood work carved in relief, and painted with 
figures of monsters and other objects. All these towers are the burial places of 
the nobles, and every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which 
they pay their devotions.’ 
| These idols were soon precipitated from their pedestals, and images of our 
Lady and the Saints were set in their stead. ‘The following we do not be- 
ieve 

* The figures of the idols in which these people believe surpass in stature a 
person of more than the ordinary size ; some of them are composed of a mass 


\ot seeds and leguminous plants, such as are used for food, ground and mixed | 
together, and kneaded with the blood of human hearts taken from the breast of | 


living persons, fromm which a paste is formed in a sufficient quantity to form large 
statues. When these are completed they make them offerings of the hearts 
jof other victims, which they sacrifice to them, and besmear their faces with the 


blood.” 


| The Machiavellian character 5f Cortez is manifest in every page of his dis- 


patches. He constantly avows his dissimulation and fraudulent intentions ; po- 
icy was his sole morality, and his occasional frankness was but an artifice to 
entrap others. While he thus expounds his crafty schemes to the Emperor, are 
we to place implicit faith in all his representations? Certainly not. It is ob- 
vious that his object was to describe his success in the most glowing colours, to 
figure as one devoted to the Emperor and religion ; as an invincible warrior, and 
beneficent ruler ; and, finally, while claiming to have done wonders for the im- 
perial cag to excuse himself at the same time for not remitting large sums 
r. Folsom demands for him the praise of humanity to the Indians, 
but we believe that it would require no great research to disprove his claims on 
that score. Cortez names among the Indians who served with him, “one Is- 
trisuchil, twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, of great gallantry, beloved 
and feared by all ;” and there is reason to believe that this gallant follower of 
the conqueror is the identical Ixtilxocdi] who wrote in the Mexican language an 
account of the fall of Montezuma and destruction of Mexico, not by any means 
flattering to the humanity of the Spaniards, and which account has been trans- 
lated into Spanish by Don Carlos Maria da Bustamente, himself of Indian de- 
scent. 
The piety of Cortez has also been much eulogized, particularly by the best 
of his editors, Lorenzana Archbishop of Mexico ; say in truth, he showed 
much zeal in the destruction of Pagan idols; but, on the other hand, he had a 


leaning to the moral and economical institutions of Paganism, which the Arch- - 
lhishop, had he been aware of it, must certainly have condemned for its hereti- 
‘eal tendency. Cortez, when at a loss for surplus revenue, bethought him that 
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he could manage the tithes much better than the clergy. In fact, he proposed || ; Latest Sutelligence. 
to the Emperor to vest the tithes in tithe-c issioners, for various uses ;/| — 
but this very bold and curious proposition deserves to be set forth in the words ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP HIBERNIA. 
of its author :— | By this arrival we have Liverpool papers to the 4th, and London to the morn- 


“The plan I would recommend is, that a number of religious persons, (or 
priests.) as I have already mentioned, zealous for the conversion of this rople, |! 
should come out, for whom houses and monasteries should be erected in the pro-| 
vinces wherever it may seem proper; and that tithes be assigned them to defray 
the expense of building their houses, and for their support, the surplus to be!) _ 
applied to the erection and ornamenting of the churches m the villages where) tion. 
the Spaniards reside, as well as to maintain the clergy who officiate in them.|| ‘The mos: important items of news are the loss of the East India Mail Steamer 
by should — of the} and the Revolution in Greece. 
ithes, and with them supply the monasteries and churches ; for which purpose} | : 7 i 
Majesty. [et your Majesty petition his Holiness [the Pope] to grant you the) Jeg 6 “PP , ome pe 
tenths of these parts for this purpose, giving him to understand the service ren- 4 d See . . 1Alci 
dered to God our Lord by the conversion of this people, which can be accom- | ate leaving various pasts of A 

lished in no uther way : for if bishops and other prelates are sent, they will fol-||—* ° inducements held out to them by the French gevernment bemg considere 
ow the custom pains by them for our sins at the present day, by disposing |‘°!Y ores ea . > 
of the estates of the church, and expending them in pageants and other foolish) | The strikes at a large number of the collieries in England still continued at 
matters ; and bestowing rights of re ata on their sons or relatives. A stil], the last accounts, and fears were entertained that the winter supply of coal would 


reater evil would result from this state of things; the natives of this country, be short. 


ormerly had their priests, who were engaged in conducting the rites and cere-| Great activity prevailed in all the English navy yards, and orders had been 
monies of their religion ; and so strict were they in the practice of honesty and, received to fit out for immediate service nearly all the vessels in ordinary. The 
chastity, that any deviation therefrom was punished with death; now if they, cause of these movements was a matter of much speculation and inquiry. 

saw that the affairs of the church and what related to the service of God were!; The Journal de U' Indre announces that Gen. Bertrand (now in the U. States) 
entrusted to canons and other dignitaries, and if they understood that these! ‘has made a present to the municipality of his native town, Chateauroux, of the 
were the ministers of God whom they beheld indulging in vicious habits and) following articles :—'lhe Sabre worn by Napoleon in Egypt; the large decora- 
profaneness, as is the case ju these days in Spain, 1 would lead them to under-) tion of the Legion of Honor, which he wore for a long period ; the small decora- 
value our faith and treat it with derision, and all the preaching in the world) tion of the same order; the cross of the iron crown; a silver gilt necessaire, 


ing of the same day. 

Among the passengers in the Hibernia were the Hon. Abbott Lawrence and 
family. 

Business throughout the whoie of Zurope continued in a prosperous cond 


would not be able to counteract the mischief arising from this source.” ‘which he had with him in his campaigns; a part of the books which composed 
of his library at St. Helena; and a cepy of the full length portrait of Napoleon 
SPECIMEN OF A YORKSHIRE ALMANAC. ju Egypt by Gros. 
SEPTEMBER. | ‘The Barcelona papers of the 16th announce that the two Carlist chiefs, Zorilla 
Lectnin heppin nah my flash, an thunar it may roar, land Morelea, have collected bands, and are devastating the towns of Catalonia, 
An hail an rain fall twice az fast az near wor seen betoar ; ‘im the names of Narvoez and Christina, who, in their despair, have flung them- 
But this, yo naw, iz all a guess, then doant be mad we me, l'selves into the arms of the Carlists. 


If nowi at soart, throo all the munth yo nawther hear nor see. : . - 
Loss or THe Memnon Steamer in riz Rep Sea, with tue Inoia Mare 


1 F .. Flyin claads.--Hey, Natty Marehali, a Pogmoor, gat it inta biz head 
2 S$ .. athe cud fly, soa he gat at toy a thare hause wun momin we a pair a OF THE Ist or Ave.—We have received by extraordinary express from Paris 
3 S$ .. woodan wings on; but» sooin az he made a start, daan he went,| [¢tlers lrom our correspondents in Syria, Egypt, Malta, and Marseilles, announc- 
4 M_ .. end ovver cud, ints a quarry-hoyle, an brack hiz leg. jig» We regret to say, the total loss of the Hon. East Iudia Company's steam- 
ig, BATS ship Memnon, ofi Cape Guardafui, on the coast of Africa, near to Aden, on the 
6 W .._ Bill Bung’s yungist bairn swalad a fardin, 1804. evening of the Ist of August. ‘The crew, passengers, and treasure were saved, 
7 T .. Well, al be ko yy if ah hevant goan an fagottan ta put cannalimas but the Mails and the effects of the passengers went down in the wreck. 

8 F .. day e Febrewery ; but nivver mind eal noabdy naw if thay doant find), Catro, Sept. 13.—The Eindostan arrived on the morning of the 12th, at 
9 S_ .. it aght, soa al tell ye a bit ov a tale for it. Yo see, thear wor an owd) 4 o'clock, at Suez. She brings 103 passengers, and the sad intelligence of the 
10 S o-« WOmman wunce went toa groacer’s shop fora quarter ova paand a’ ‘total wreck of the Memuon, from Bombay, at or near the African coast, Oppo- 
11 M_ .. haupny canals, an when shood gottam em, shoo sed, * Maister, wot-||site Aden. All the Mails were totally destroyed. The Commander was Cap- 
12 T .. ivver iz it at macks em sa dear, preyat’ “ Wha,” sed t’groacer, tain Powell, who, I believe, lost the Semiramis, in her first trip, being the first 
13 W .. “it’s owin tut war, Mally.”” “* War! yo hey sed it; it’s t'furst time) steam frigate of the Indian navy. Much blame is attached on this occasion 
14 T .. at ivver ah knew at sowgers fate be canal leet.” | to him. 

8 |, She struck on a reef after the commander had been wa-ned by the officer on 


16S .. If t'mooin’s at full ta neet, ital be reight rand; nah mind if it) watch of the vicinity of land, and the co sequent danger. ‘The mail was large 
izant. jbut entire'y lost ; the passengers and treasure all saved. ‘I'wo passengere of 


17 S .. Begin a savein bits a canal for't lantern. ithe Memnon arrived at Suez by the Hindostan. We have no sickness in this 

18M .. Betty Scarkill stuf't a gooise we green wursit, 1837. icity, and I push through the bazesrs with impunity. 

19 T .. Theal be noa soart a wether ta-day, cos thare e goin ta mend 
Uskye. 

«- Inclined for wet.—Summat like’t chap wor, when hiz wife hed geen 


Alexandria, Sept. 15 

| The Peninsular and Oriental Company's stearn-ship Hindostan, Captain 
'Moresby, arrived at Suezen the nightof the L1th instant from Caleuta, which 
e- him sum brass ta bye a suit a new cloaze we ; he toss’t up when he} plece she left on the 10th of August, wih -ome cergo and 108 passengers the 
++ gat tut shop-door, ta see weather t’back or t’belly hed it, but when||greater part of whom intend to proceed to England by the steamer Oniental. 
-- back hed won, he sed it worrant « fair toss, soa he tried agean, an!| She bas brought the melancholy intelligence of the iotal loss, on the even- 
-- Chelly won ; off he went tut public lause, an spent ivvery haupny e) ing of the Ist of August, of the East India company’s stexm frigate Memnon, 
-- drink | off cape Guardatui, en the cozst of Africa ; (here were on board 170 persons, 
-- 1840.—Jim Grindleford spent six weeks e tryin ta mack a streigh:) who were fortunately ail saved, but none of their effects have been recovered. 
«- hook. an after all he wor foarst ta gie it up for a bad job; he wor); Alithe mails are losi, and it is io be regretted that, owing 'o theic errivel 
-- mad, cos foaks laft at him soa. there had a back mail from Madras. 

It al be reight broad day lect abaght 12 o'clock at nooin-time at day ; The Memnon has ent rely gone to pieces, and nothing has been saved but five 


-- be partickelar e tackin noatis. jcases of treasure, which we re fortunately on deck at the time of the accident. 
OCTOBER | Captain Haines, Political Agent at Aden had sent to the assistance of the 
‘shipwrecked peop!e three small steamers. ‘Two passengers who were on 


Here cums owd Oc. we chearful faice, ta brew the Squire’s beer = , z 
An wenny a joke an fanny tale will pass wal he iz aor ; : ‘board the Memnon, Messrs. Southey and Crawford, have arrivedat Suz from 
Teetoatal foak maint like 1t much, but that iz nowt ta me ‘Aden by the Hindostan. 
For he may brew strong drink at likes, an thay may mash ‘ther tea. I y 
-- Harry Hollyoak, three year sin, grew a carrit at wor nine fut long Taty.—Bologua coutimue te the of 
-- an thear thay hev it nah at thare hause, an uzeas it ivvery weshin day ithe rag, who, it appeared, were collecting in guerilla parties in the moun- 
“|itains. Count Radetzky, the military governor of the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
= , i authority to place at the disposal of the Sovereigns of 
an ah paw s too: my has received aut gn: 
oh Italy 4,000 men in case of need, and to march them on the threatened points. 
aly him : Wha -o may think wot hiz + siz like ae "his wife ial The “ Augsburg Gazette” of the 13th instant says that the most eontradicto- 
az shoo can get ta mend| Teports are circulated relative to the late insurrection at-Bologna. is ru- 
‘moured that the insurgents are still in such foree in the mountains in the diré® 
-- Wheels. It’s az regelar az clock-wark for foaks, when thare e goin), ‘ 
— on tut moors ¢ shooitin, ta call at thare hause ta bye hiz owd stock- |" of Pistoya and De Bagni Della Poretta, that it will require the inférvention 
ins ta mack gun caises on. T’furst time at ah saw em, ah laft wal aj/°! 2 foreign force to dislodge them. The meantime the Papal Government had 
button flew off a me shurt-neck, ah did hacktly. Hiz shenks, wha) all disposable troops against the 
thare just for all’t wurld like a pait a gig-shafts ; an hiz shaddah, on The *'Toulonnais” of the 14th instant quotes a letter from Naples of the 
= ret a leet neet, iz az long az t’Sheffield an Rethechsan Railway.— 26th ult., mentioning that symptoms of disorder were beginning to manifest 
148 .. Thear wor a dog, not long sin, when he wor e goin to a geutleman’s themselves 
15 hause, sam'd oud a wun on hiz legs, but we bein sa small, it went be- clothes of ladies o' int Naples. ndivicha nt on 
16 M .. tween it tecth an nivver hurt hin. Anuther time, he went tut gardin| Place. According te ‘al act 
17'T all th he to be bastinadoed, and afterwar ls tried by a criminal court. e Neapo- 
great hurry ta get sum sallery, an sum ha or anuther, he an ab afraid to call me 
18 W t’spade we his fooit intat graand it went. an hat a collier at wor itan Government was a Pale o call in regimen $s irom the provinces, wiere, 1 
-- t’spade we his fooit, an intat graand it went, an hat a co derab! b 
P an flee} Appears, consi erable excitement prevailed , but orders ha ven sent to the 
19 T .. e wurkin underneith ovvert top at head, an thear he wor az fast a flee) /SPr’e'*. : air thither for the festivity of the Mad de Pie di 
20 F in a tracle-pot ; at last a chap cum we ashuval an dug him aght, but ‘four Swiss regiments to repair thither for the festivity of the onna de Pie di 
Grota, Where an outbreak was apprehended. 


Watres.—The impunity with which the Rebeccaites have carried on thei 
23M .. war against the toll-gates in the south of Wales, has caused disaffection to 
27 .. spread through the northern provinces, and the people are evidently awaking to 
25 W .. the wrongs and oppressions which they have patiently endured for centuries. 
26 T .. Fair.—Ah recaleckt two Leeds loiners wunce tawkin tagether ; an In proportion to their success, the Rebbeccaites become more daring, and, we 
27 F .. wun on ai sed tut tuther, az owdfashand az cud be, “ Jack, hey, if||are sorry to say it, more vindictive. The Monmouth Merlin says—* The Rc- 
28S .. thear wor nobbat thee an me it wurld, we cud bye horses rare an beccaites have disgracefully lost whatever of prestige was attached to ther 
29 S .. cheap then at Lee-gap fair. cause ; they have committed inceudiaryism and murder. Cowardly miscreants 
30 M .. Put anuther blenkit upat bed, that iz, them at hez wun; an them) |have flung a torch among the fruits of harvest, and have imbrued their hands 
31 T .. at hezant, mun thraw ther coits an gaanz on, in the blood of an aged woman! Is this war whose “romantic character” 
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: : r Il Orders from the East e icularly for China, have come pouring in 
1 et. ers from the East, more parti y ‘ po 
- ther oftare. But the other great foreign markets, the United States and Brazil 
nade ” are in a state of compara'ive, if not stagnation. The cotton market, that uner- 
Comptete Revoivrion 1x Grerce.—A revolution, which puts to the blush nding the 30th ult. (Saturday) quite 
that of the “ three glorious days of July,” has been brought about in Greece. so great as previously, Sint then dated ten bene wll cane 
It commenced at two night 4 the Speculation has subsided a litle, but the present feeling is at once healthy 
pt  Atheds. united in fetes and encoureging. The same remark applies to the markets for Colomal pro- 
The Council of State, the Army, and the citizens o - dnee. Sugar bes improved especially the betier qualities. 


ing from King Otho the dismissal of his ministers, and the calling of a National Ruropean Times. 
Assembly to draw up a definitive Constitution for Greece; and when it is re-! The Repeal agitation continues in Ireland with unabated 
tis 


collected that they have had to endure the frustration of their first revolution, ht eritheut enacting any apparent alarm on the part of the government. 
is not to be wondered at that the Greeks resolved on yey yo ne —_ of stated that the government is secretly, yet actively, maturing plans to crush the 
their sovereign that Constitution they could no longer pander shegrogienh amy "OO attempt at electing an Irish Parliament. Mr. O°Connell, in his speech at 
It is not thought that the “protecting powers” will interfere to prevent the \Clifdon, had stated that his “ monster meetings” were nearly over—that he 
sitting of the National Assembly, though the settlement of the Constitution to eight more of them—that the country was 
be proposed by that body will no doubt be jealously watched. \|sufficiently aroused—and that the giant moral power of Ireland was strong 
_ It is said that the King yielded with bad grace, when he found rel all ee ay with subordination and discipline, to accomplish all they wanted— 
sistance on his part would be unavailing. It was 11 o'clock A. M. before his’, Repeal, and nothing but Repeal!” 
Mr. O°Connell continues to furnish food for conversation and alarm. His 
_ The Paris papers state that the sensation created by the agitation of the ques- ‘mouster meetings continue, his denunciation of the ‘* Saxon” appears to. in- 
tion of the fortifications of Paris, had wot diminished wae wuet |jcrease in intensity, and his influence over the minds of his couptrymen knows 
On the 13th ult. at Torres, near Jaen, in Spain, an avalanche killed 200 per-'',4 abatement. His Court of Arbitrators have met, and the system appears to 
sons, and destroyed 42 houses. work well; and while it sets aside of the 
y sto J e that Col. Cloete has announced to jt is clev trived to bind the applicants for justice, on the one . 
vernment to adopt Natal as a British colony, and to place it under British laws |jastice is a virtue, it is to be had in abundance in these new courts of conscience. 
and rule. Every demonstration of aversion and hostility was shown upon this His recent speeches have shown that his boldness is on the increase, and fears 


communication, and military precautions have been therefore adopted. ‘are entertained that the peace of Ireland cannot be preserved until the meeting 
of Parliament. Sir Robert Peel continues to be an object of attack on the 


Anti-Corn-Law Leacve.—Perhaps the most remarkable poiitical event’ 
which has taken place at home since our last, is the new attitude assumed by Part of the Conservatives for his lethargy. The Times ts hi bitter ti as 
"Thi denunciations of the do-nothing policy. Mr. O'Connell, since his return from 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. ‘This body held a meeting at Covent-Garden i" fi a “s t his old quarters, the Corn Exchan 
‘Theatre on Thursday last, to report their last year’s proceedings, and promul- the provinces, has figured once or twice at his old q ’ . ‘Mr 
" vas crow ‘Dublin, where he has poured out his indignation upon the devoted head of Mr. 
gate their plans for the year ensuing. The theatre was crowded by an enthu- ’ the Association of 
siastic audience, chiefly of the middle classes, and was addressed by Mr. Cob-. Conner, the gentleman who proposed in the Association, 
: a ? > , at last igitator, the suspension of the payment of rents until the Repeal was forthcom- 
den, M. P., Mr. Bright, M. P’)'and Mr. W. J. Fox. The report stated that Jast 18 , pe , . 
ear’s subscription to the League fand amounted to £50,290 14s. ; the expen- 2g. The last great demonstration took place on Sunday last, at the Rath of 
‘bad 9d balance in hand, £2,476 10s. 3d. ‘The Mullaghmast, in Leinster. It appears to have beer: an immense gathering. He 
dictri 000 denounced the slavery of the United States m vehement terms, with the request 
League had distributed 9,000 000 tracts, weing upwards of 100 tons, to 237,- 
000 electors in 24 counties, and 259,226 electors in 187 boroughs, in all to |“ let that go to America!” It is hinted that the Government are about to bring 
496,226 electors ; and the distribution has yet to be made in 47 counties and bad pa 
23 boroughs. ;— jattempt has been made to remove the pis acs ed evils under which 
The report was adopted. The plan of proceeding for next year proposes— | Pp ‘ ge ‘she = ie 
Ist. To denash a copy of every registration of all counties and boroughs in the tbe people labour, would be a dangerous experiment wit pease 
United Kingdom at a central office in London. 2d. To open a weekly corres- COUnUY. 
pondence with 300,000 electors in doubtful boroughs, at a weekly expense of | 
£2,500. 3d. ‘To visit, not by their agents, but by a deputation of the Council In our paper, which was transmitted by the names “ Acadia,” we gave 
of the League, every borough in the kingdom. ‘To contest all future borough ‘a brief account of the intended operations of these W8sels, since which the fol- 
elections, and provide free trade candidates for such boroughs as are at a loss | lowing more extended particulars have appeared, which we place before our 
for them. 5th. To bring before a common jury every advo ate of protection’ !readers :— 
who shall be reported, by a committee of the House of Commons, to be guilty | 1st great line—from Havre to New York. Four steam-ships are to be placed 
of bribery at any future election. 6th. As soon as such a step shall be judged ‘on this line ; the departures are to take place once a fortnight. Fifteen days 
expedient, to recommend the election to memorialize the Queen to dissolve the!/are allowed for each passage, and ten days at New York—in all forty days. 
present House of Commons, on the plea that it was chosen by corrupt means, /'Twenty days are to be allowed to each vessel at Cherbourg between every voy- 
and is not therefore possessed of the public confidence. 7th, To raise a sum |age, to rest the crew and repair the vessel and engines. 
of £100,000 to be applied to the before mentioned purposes. In the course of | 2nd great line—from Burdeaux to Martinique. ‘Taree steamers, are to be 
his speech Mr. Cobden said that the League did not intend recommending any |placed on this line ; the departures are totake place once a month. Two days . 
iP pa 
more petitions to the present House of Commons, an announcement which was are allowed for the passage from Bordeaux toCorunna, and ten hours stay there; 
received with the most tumultuous cheers. Wilmer’s News Letter. | five days twelve hours for the passage from Corunna to me, — and one 
‘\day’ ; twelv i the ps rom the Azores to 
From the “ London and Paris Ladwes’ Magazine of Fashion.” are allowed for the return passage from Martinque to Bordeaux. In all—forty 
Cachemires, silks of every description, displaying peculiar beauty and variety days’ sailing, and eleven days and a half stoppages. Thirty-seven days are 
both in colors and style, with velvets, constitute the fashionable materials in allowed between every voyage at Rochefort or Bordeaux, for repairs stop- 
preparation for the season. Gimp continues to be much used ; nor do we see pages. 
any chance of bugles declining in favor ; indeed, fringes, resilles, berthes, and | 3rd great linc—from Marseilles to Martinique. Three steamers are to be 
coiffures composed of them are ready to receive the neud of velvet, the rose,'|placed on this line ; the departures are to take place once a month From 
&c., which marks its use for dress or neglige. | Marseilles to Barcelona, one day, and four hours stay ; from Bareelona to Ca- 
diz, three days, and twenty-four hours’ stay ; from Cadiz to Madeira, three days 


In embroidery, everything spotted is the fashion, whether in satin stitch, ap-|| 
plication, or crotchet Suisse ; the spot is either round or oval as the coffee|'and twenty-four hours’ stay ; from Madeira, fourteen days. The steamer is to 


berry ; cannezous collars, crowns of caps, all are edged or sprigged with them |remain ten days at Martinique. ‘Twenty-one days are allowed for the retwn 
of every gradation ; organdy dresses have flounces covered with rows of spots |voyage from Martinique to Marseilles. In all—forty-two days’ sailing, and 
increasing in size, the largest being the size of a one france piece ; others, with,|fourteen and a half days stoppages. Thirty-three days are to be allowed at 
tucks, have the spots even larger. This fashion is extended even to pocket-|/Toulon or Marseilles between every voyage, for repairs and repose. 
handkerchiefs, of which the’spots are sometimes colored. || Ath great line—from St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro. Four steamers are to be 
Sleeves and chemisettes a la Jeannette will be worn with silk dresses; the! |placed on this line ; the departures are to take place once a month. From St. 
sleeves are short, but intended to pass below the still shorter one of silk, which) | Nazaire to Lisbon, three days and a half, twenty-fours’ stay ; from Lisbon to 
is tight ; they,are with three rows of trimming in organdy richly embroidered) |Goree, eight days, three days’ stay ; fram Goree to Pernambuco, eight days 
and atranged a la Niaon; the chemisette is in the same style, and forms rabat sixteen hours, four days stay ; from Pernambuco to Bahia, one day twenty-two 
or fall of muslin, all round the corsage, but open in the centre, and made more/|hours, four hour's stay ; from Bahia to Rio Janeiro, three days nineteen 
The steamer is to remain cleven days fourteen hours at Rio Janeiro ; twenty- 
Pretty dinner dresses are made with open skirts, the bodies high on the |/five days twenty-one hours are allowed for the return voyage from Rio Janeiro 
shoulders, but open to the waist, and finished all round the body end skirt with jto St. Nazaire ; forty-eight days are allowed between every voyage at St. Na- 
trimmings a la vieille of ribbon. Redingotes in checks are also trimmed with||zaire or L’Orient for rest and repairs. 
these plaitings of ribbon in two colors, and form pretty negliges. 2nd secondary line—from Havannah to Vera Cruz. One steamer is to be 


THE FRENCH TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIPS. 


The fineness of the weather has precludec all changes in bonnets, the light;|placed on this line ; the departures to take place once a month. From Havan- 
nah to Vera Cruz, three days eighteen hours, and twenty-four hours’ stay ; from 


Vera Cruz to Tampico, one day, and four hours’ stay from ‘Tampico to Galves- 
ton, two days, and four hours’ stay ; from Galveston to New Orleans, one day 
six hours, and twelve hours’ stay ; from New Orleans to Havannah, two days 
fourteen hours. In all—ten days fourteen hours sailing, and one day twenty 
hours’ stoppages. 

3rd secondary line—from Martinique to the ports of the Spanish Main. One 
steamer is to be placed on this line ; the departures are to be monthly. From 


and elegant ones for summer wear have been alone seen ; fancy straws are 
trimmed with the full plaitings of ribbon sometimes two rows of lilac laid on 
the froot and a cock’s feather of yellow shaded with lilac as ornament, others 
are ar crossed with these pleitings. The autumnal capotes are of satin or 
gros de Tours in pink or blue glace with white, and ornamented with a feather 
of the colour of the bonvet Velvet bonnets of violet or green will be orna 
mented with aigrettes of the heron or queues of the Bird of Paradise, shaded. 
the colour of the bonnet. 

The coiffure Victoria, composed for a recent event, was of a pink gavze rib- 
bon, intermixed with sprays of emeralds tnounted on green; the coiffure Peri 
is formed of a lace scarf, and the Flora and Provencal are all pretty. Tue; 
escharpes mantelet will be worn until the weather admits of the parvessus.— 
Scarfs of plain satin are merely trimmed with Vewitienne laid on plain, and 


Martinique to Chagres, six days, and twelve hours’ stay ; from Chagres to Car- 


thagena, one day twelve heurs, and four hours’ stay ; from Carthagena to Santa 
Martha, twelve hours, and four hours’ stay ; from Martha to La Guayra, two days 
twelve hours, and twelve hours’ stay ; from La Guayra to Martinique, two days 
sixteen hours. In all—thirteen days four hours sailing, and one day eight hours 


pelerines round at the back have long narrow ends in front, which pass under |of stoppages. 


the ceinture. 
COMMERCIAL. . 
The revival of trade is the theme of general congratulation. Every branch 
of business feels its nourishing glow. In the manufacturing diffricts all is 
bustle and activity, The demand too, is principally confined to the home mar- 


4th secondary lme—from Rio Janeiro to the ports on La Plata. Ope steam- _ 
er is to be placed on this line ; the departures are to be monthly. From Rio to 
Monte Video, five days six hours, and five hours’ stay ; Monte Video to Buenos 
Ayres, thirteen hours, and three days stay ; from Buenos Ayres, to Rio Janeiro 
six days, In all—fifteen days. 
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"THE AMERICAN STEAM-FRIGATE MISSOURI. 


Our paper which went out by the steam-ship Teviot gave a full detail of the, 
The following correspondence 


loss of the American steam-frigate Missouri. 


| On dit that Mr. Kavanah, of Ormond-quay, Dublin, has invented a gun cae 
pable of carrying ball eighty yards, without noise or smoke. 


The London Times says “ that one of the Welsh magistrates is accused of 


between the Admiral, the Minister of the United States, and the Captain of the, ‘ shooting himself without a license !"” 


Missouri, will be read with interest. 
The American Consul had advertised for tenders to raise the Missouri, but | 
without success. Not a single offer had been tendered. 
: Gibraltar, August 28. 

Dear Sir,—I have not words to express the emotions I have experienced in, 
witnessing the prompt aid afforded by yourself in person, and the officers and 
crew of Her Britannic Majesty's ship Malabar, in the attempt to extinguish the. 
fire by which the United States steam-frigate Missouri was destroyed, on the 
night of the 26th instant ; your active assistance in rescuing the crew of the 
burning ship, when all further efforts to preserve her was found to be oe 3! 
bra generous hospitality in receiving the chief part of the crew on board the 

alabar, and affording them the succour they so much needed, until arrange- 
ments could be peters Fear by me for disposingjof them elsewhere ; and the con- 
siderate and cordial kinduess since manifested by you in rendering me every: 
possible assistance in the provis ons to be made for saving what of value remains 
of the wreck of the Missouri, and for the restoration of the ship’s company to. 
the United States. Next to the consciousness of having discharged my own 
duty, your generous sympathy is one of the greatest alleviations of the heavy’ 
misfortune of the destruction of the Missouri while under my command. | 

“T shall never cease to remember your deportment on this occasion with the} 
deepest gratitude, and to regard it as alike honourable to yourself and to your 
government. And, I am, with perfect esteem and respect, Your obedient 
faithful servant, 

“JOHN THOMAS NEWTON, Captain United States Navy.* | 

“To Vice-Admiral Sir George Sartorious, of Her Britannic Majesty’s Ship 

Malabar, Gibraltar-bay.” 
“ Gibraltar, August 28. 

“Sir,—I beg you would allow me the pleasure to participate with Captain 
Newton in expressing the grateful satisfaction which J, in common with him and 
the officers of the ill-fated Missouri, have derived from witnessing the zealous’ 
exertions of yourself and officers under your command for the preservation of 
the ship and the succour of her crew, and the generous aid you have spontane-. 
ously afforded in the arrangements undertaken for the return of the ship's com- 
pany to their country ; and I can contidently assure you, that while the impres- 
sion of your prompt and indefatigable kindness on this occasion will never be 
effaced from the memory of those who have bees its immediate objects, it will 
be warmly appreciated also, and gratefully remembered, by the people of the 
United states. 

*T have the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, your ovedient servant, 

“C. CUSHING. | 

* Viec-Admiral Sir George Ssrtorious, &c.” 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Malabar, Gibraltar, Aug. 29, 1843. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have received your letter with mingled feelings of pleasure, 
and regret—pleasure at the manner in which you are pleased to look upon a 
simple act of duty on our paft towards suffering fellow beings—regret for the 
heavy infliction of mental suffering which the recent awful event must have! 
caused you and your officers, but you more particularly as the commander. | 

- Accept, then, the warmest sympathy of the officers of the Malabar and my-, 
self. 

“ We trust it will not be long before the judgment of your country will re- 
lieve you from further anxiety, by confirming the opinion we all entertain here, 
of the determined courage, zeal, and devotion displayed by yourself, your offi- 
cers, and men on the late distressing occurrence. 

“ With my best wishes for your welfare and happiness, 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, G. R. SARTORIOUS. 

“Capt. J. ‘I’. Newton, United States Navy.” 

“ Malabar, Gibraltar, Aug. 29, 1843. 

“ Dear Sir,—I1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s letter of 
this day's date, expressing in so warm a manner to the officers, ship's company, 
and myself your thanks for performing a simple and honourable duty. We 
deeply feel the severe afiliction that the late awful catastrophe must have caused 
you, the captain, and officers of the ill-fated Missouri. Our kindred connexions'| 
and | age rendered the task on our side of sharing in the common danger 
one of deep interest, and of readier execution. I cannot here help expressing a 
heartfelt wish, that it may only be in acts of kindness and friendship that our 
two related nations may carry on their future contests for the happiness and, 
prosperity of each other. With our sincere sympathy and good wishes, believe 
me, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, G. R. SARTORIOUS. 

To his Excellency the Hon. C. Cushing, &c.” 


General Sir Thomas Brown died at Kinsale on Wednesday last in his 72d. 
year. 

The streets of London are now all swept by machinery. | 

The salary of the Irish stipendiary megistrates has been reduced from 4001. 
to 350/. a-year. 

Mr. Alderman Musgrave and Mr. Moon, the eminent printseller, are the 
new Sheriffs of the city of London. 

The net amount of the income tax up to the 26th ult. was 4,864,518). 

On dit that Sir Robert Peel has made overtures to Lord John Russell for a 
coalition ministry. 

The duty on foreign wheat has now advanced to 17s. per quarter, the aver- 
age price being 55s. 11d. per quarter. 

Nearly all the barracks in Ireland are now in a state of military defence. 

The Duc d’Angouleme is repor'ed to be dangerously ill. 

Earl Grey is lying very ill at Howick Hall, Northumberland. Among other 
unfavourable symptoms he hes lost tle use of his limbs. He is in his 80th 
year. ‘ 

A train on the London and Birmingham railway, on Sunday, consisted of 
twenty-six carriages, containing 800 passengers. ‘Three locomotives were in 
use. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival termmated on Friday last. It is said 
to have been most successful, but we have not yet seen any statement of the’ 
receipts. 

The Queen has appointed Field Marshal H. R. H. Prince Albert, K.G> 
Captain-General and Colonel! of the Artillery Company vice the Duke of Sus-) 


sex. 
It is said that a new exploring expedition is about to be despatched towards 


‘lof 2,200 superticial feet. 


_ Accounts have been received of the death of the Hon. Robert Stewart, Bri- 
tish Minister at New Granada, and formerly M. P. for Haddington. 

The Rev. Dr Lee has been appointed professor of divinity at Edinburgh 
University, vice the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, resigned. 

By the last census of Scotland, 126,300 natives of Ireland are returned as 
residing in thet country, and 97,000 natives of England. | 
_ The Earl of Mexborough has consented to take the chair at the great meet- 
ing of chess-players to be held in Huddersfield on the Sth of November next, 

Fossil bones of the lizard, twenty-four feet in length (equal to the dragons of 
antiquity) have been found in Bavaria. 

The sumof £605 10s. 9d. was collected at Aberdeen last week, in aid of 
the Free Church of Scotland, efter a public breakfast, attended by the Rev. 
Dr. Chambers, 

Why was the Queen’s visit to the Netherlands like twenty shillingst Be- 
cause it was change for a sovereign. 

The number of seamen employed in British shipping during the year ending 
December 31, 1842, was 181,047, a decrease of 29,151 compared with 1841. 
In an old house in Inverness, several interesting relics have been found, con- 
nected with the history of the Pretender. 

A grand review took place at Woolwich, last week, in the presence of Es- 
partero and the officers of his suite. 

The marriage of the Marquis of Ormonde and Miss Frances Jane Paget, 
daughter of the Governor of Chelsea Hospital, was solemnized last week. 
Twenty pieces of field artillery. of large size, with carriages, &c., ready 
for action, were shipped in Liverpool last week for the Mexican government. 
All the three surviving sons of the poet Burns are now in Scotland ; and it 
is probable a public ertertainment wi'l be given to them in Edinburgh. 

Lord Abinger, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was married on Thurs- 
day to Mrs. Ridley. Immediately after the ceremony they set out for the Con- 
tinent. 

A new cap, similar to that worn by the Emperor of Russia’s body guard, is 
to be worn by the British infantry of the line, in lieu of the present chako. 

A boy has been exhibiting, in Germany, who has the power of emitting 
three vocel sounds at a time, and can therefore execute peces in three parts. 
According to the Augsburgh Gazette, 300 persons have been arrested at 
Warsaw, who form part of a society of 3,000 whose object is to effect a revo- 


‘lution in Poland. 


Two Russian Princes, with unpronounceable names, are now in this country, 
collecting all the most approved agricultural improvements in use here, for the 
improvement of their estates. 


The 85th Regiment of the Light Infantry, under the command of Major 
Trench, are about to leave Canada for Barbadoes, there to await further or- 
ders. 

Tre Lord Mayor of London entertained the Spanish refugec, Geveral Es- 
partero, and the noblemen and officers of his suite, to a splendid banquet in the 
Mansion House, on Saturday last. Three hundred persons of distinction were 
present. 

A perfectly unique turn out has been exclusively appropriated for the oe 
airings of the infant royal family. in the private grounds of Windsor. It con- 
sists of two beautifal miik-white foreign goats, which have been trained for 
double harness. 

The capiain of a Swedish brig called the Bull, just returned from a three 
years voyage, | as discovered several small islands in the Pacitic. Several of 
them, he says, have not been visited since Cap'ain Cook’s time, and four are 
not to be found upon any map hitherto published. 

The new Royal Exchange, London, is rapidly approaching completion ; and 
vast improvements are in progress in the immediate vicini:y. It is expected 
to be entirely completed early next summer. There will then be no place of 
commercial resort comparable with it throughout all Europe. 

The celebrated vine at Camberland Lodge, in Windsor Park, supposed to be 
the largest in the world, now contains 2,350 bunches of grapes, each averaging 
one pound weight. Its length is 138 f.et, width 16, and it extends over a space 
It has been planted forty years. 

A vacancy has occurred in the representation of the city of Logdon by the 
death of Sir M. Wood. ‘The day afterwards there were two Tory candidates 
in the fie'd, Mr. Thomas Baring, jun., and Mr. W. Attwood. The Liberal can- 


didates spoken of are Lord Morpeth and Mr. James Patterson. 


A portab!e lighthouse, the invention of an ingenious chemist in London, 
named Robinson, for the preservation of human life in cases of shipwreck, has 
been successfully exhibited upon the spot where the Pegasus was recentiy 


wrecked. Several nautical men have spoken highly of it as throwing forth an 


immense body of light, which cannot fail to be seen even in thick fog. 
Wates.—The London Gazette of last night contains a proclamation from 
government, offering a reward of £500 for the apprehension of the perpetrators 
of any incendiary fire or outrage where the loss of life has resulted, and £50 
for the discovery of each and every person connected with the other offences 
committed during the disturbanccs in Wales. Free pardon is offered to ail 
informers except he be the actual! perpetrator of the first-men'ioned outrages. 
Lieut-Colonel Torrens and the Ist Battalion of the Regiment under his com- 
mand, the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, embark immediately in her Majesty’s 
troop-ship Resistance, Captain Patey, Commander, from Quebec for Barbadoes 
Mrs. Authur Wellesly Torrens, lady of Colonel Torrens, arrived in Liverpool 
at three o'clock on the morning of the 30th ult., inthe steam-ship Britannia, 
from Boston. 

The Puseyiteschism has received a “ heavy blow and great discouragement” 
of late. It was announced some time ago that Mr. Newman, the next great 
leader after the learned doctor from whom this religious revival derives its name, 


had resigned his living of St. Mary's at Oxford. The statement was received with 


credulity. But it proves true. Mr. Newman preached his farewell sermon on 


‘Tuesday last, and he will now take leave of Oxford—perhaps of the church al- 


together. It is stated that during the last three years no less than seventecn 
converts to Catholicism have taken place amongst clergymen of the Etablished 
church, and others preparing for orders, through the influence of the Puseyite 
controversy. . Newman’s resignation will, in all probability, be followed by 


the North Pole, under the command of Capt. Ross. 


great changes ™ the church, 
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Sir Matthew Wood, one of the members fur the city of Loudon, expired, this 
week, at Matson, near Gleucester. He was 74 years of age. 

The 2nd Battalion Royal Regiment will leave Canada immediately for Bar- 
badoes. 

The service companies of the 47th Regt are expected at Portsmouth from 
the West Indies , 

A war-steamer is to be permanently stationed ithe Shannon, to 
cate with and support the military stations in the respective torts. 

Wr-Orrice, Sept. 22.—Ryl. Regt. of Horse Gds.: Cor. V. Corbet to be 
Lieut. by pur., v. Corbet.—15th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. D. Capel to be Capt., by 
pur., v. Ashurst, who rets. ; Ens. C. ‘I’. de Montenach to be Lieut., by pur., v. 
Capel.—36th Ft. : Lieut. J. Nugent to be Capt. by pur., v. Reeve, who rets. ; 


Ens. and Adj. H. A. Cubitt to have the rank of Lieut. ; Ens. R. Lloyd to be) grey hairs. 


Lieut. by pur., v. Nugent ; P. B. M. Wood, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Lloyd 5) 
G. R. J Marshall, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Wood, app. to the 73rd} 


ed an apparatus, composed of three mirrors, which cause three successive re- 
flections of the solar light, and are set in motion by a mechauist, which imparts 
‘to them the enormous speed of 2,000 revolutions per second, ‘The principal 
lobject of this instrument is to verify the hypotheses which have been advanced 
as tothe nature of light, and more particularly the theory of Newton upon 
its emission, and that of Hugens, Young, and De Fresnel, on its undulations. 
Athenwum. 

Tue Buty Traveccer.—tLieut. Holman, R. N. the celebrated blind travel- 
ler, took his departure on the 3d instant, from Malta for Naples. He will af- 
terwards proceed to the Roman States, and thence to ‘Trieste. Amidst all the 
\vicissitudes of his perilous life aud increasing age, he still maintains the same 
junabated thirst for travel ; and his mental and bodily facultics appear to grow 
in activity and strength in the inverse ratio of his declining life and honoured 


| *,* Messrs. W. H and W.M Wheeler have been “appoinved our agents 


Ft.—64th Ft. : W. 8. De Courcy, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Willes-,jfor the States of Norih Carola, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 


ford, prom.— 73rd Ft. : Ens. P. B. M. Wood, from the 36th Ft., to be Ens., v. 
Lyons, prom. in the 5th Ft.—Unatt. ; Bvt. May. J. Swinbura, from the 32d Ft 


to be Maj. without pur.—Hosp. Staff. : Dep. Inspector Gen. W. Dawson, M.D., 
from h.-p., to be Dep. Inspec. Gen. of Hospitals, v. J. Thompson, who retires), 
upon h.-p. 

Sept. 20.—Ist Regt. of Drags: Lt. L. L. E, White, from), 
the 84th Ft. to be Paymaster, v. WT. Wodehouse, who reverts to h.-p.—1L0th | 
Lt. Drags : Capt. F.O. H. Bridgeman, from the 46th Ft. to be Capt. vy. Wile) 
liams, who exchgs.—13th Lt. Drags: Lt S. A. Dickson to be Capt. by pur. ¥.) 
Sargeant, who retires ; Cor. H. Wilson to be Lt. by pur. v. Dickson ; J. M.) 
Clements, Geut. tv be Cor. by pur. v. Wilson. —Scots Fusilier Grds Eng. E. 
J. Otway, from the 71st. Ft, to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v the Earl of Mulgrave), 
who retires.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Ens. J, A. L. Philipps to be Lt. by pur. v 
Dashwood, who retires ; S. Steward, Gent, to be Eus, by pur. v Plulipps.—16th 


igia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 
*.* Mr. Juo. W. Balfour is our agent for the city of Toronte. 


| We have appointed Messrs. Brainard & Co. our sole Agen’s, at Boston, for 


she Anglo American. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 3-4 a 9 per cent. prem. 
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Ft; Ens G. D, Marshall, fromthe 55th Ft. to be Ens. v Lawton, who retires | The present number of the Anglo American completes the first volume, of 


—32nd Ft ; Capt. ©. Moore, from h -p. 67th Ft, to be Capt. v Swinburn, pro- 
moted ; Lt W. Inglis to be Capt. by pur, v Moore, who retires —|| 
Ens. C. Ackland to be Lieut. by pur. v Inglis : R. Hedley Geut. to be Ens. by), 


six hundred and twenty-four pages, consisting, as we most anxiously hope, of 
matter which has given satisfaction to our friends and subseribers. If we may 


pur. v Ackland —4ist Ft; Capt. H. L. Maydwell, from the 82nd Ft ; to be ibe allowed to lay stress upon the confinwons laudatory remarks of the Press 
Capt. v. Tatian, who exelis. 45th Foot: Capt. A. W. Williams, from the jboth in the United States and in Canada, to which, for the most part, we are 


10th Lt. Drags, to be Capt. v. Bridgeman, who exchis. 49 h Foot: Assistant-| 
Sur. ©. M. Dutt, M. D., has been permitted to resign his commission. 


M 


Foot: Lt. Mostyn to be Capt. by pur. v. Bristow, who rets.; Eus. E. ! 
directions and up to the present hour, in which our journal has received the 


ville to be Lt. by pur v. Mostya ; ‘I. H. Powell, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. 


personally unknown, we shall have abundant reason to be proud of our career 
hitherto ; for we can point to upwards of four handred distinct notices from all 


Marshall, appoiuted to the 16th Foot. 61st Foot ; To be Lts. by pur. —Eus. J am of applause and approbation so grateful to the hands of those who labour 


P. Redmond v. Lees, who rets. ; Evs. W. Maycock, v. Prime, whe rets. To 


in earnest for them. Frou numerous individuals also, whose goud opinion we 


be Ensign by pur.—R. Maunsell, Gent. v. Redmond ; F. H. Peat, Gent., v ivalue, we have received marks of satisfaction both by letter and viva voce ; with 


Maycock. Foot: Capt. G. Duberley, to be Major by pur. v. Lawreill, who}! 
y a res ys =e jall these, it would be worse than affectation to doubt that our endeavours have 


been successful, so far as they have reached. Whilst we enjoy so great a sa- 


rets.; Lt. A. B. Parker to be Capt. by pur. v. Duberley ; Eus. C. S. Jeffery) 


4 


tobe Lt. by pur. v. Parker; J. B. Burne, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Jeflery. 


67th Foot: Ens. W. H. Hussey to be Lt. by pur. v. Locke, who rets. ; 0. K | tisfaction, however, let us be understood to receive it with grateful hearts, for it 
H. Olebar, Geut. to be Eus. by pur. v. Hussey. 77th Foor ; Capt. W. Galway jcould not have devolved upou us without the patient examimation by our friends, 


to be Paymaster, v. A. J. Macpherson, appt to the 6th Foot. 82ud Foot : Capt. land through their kind and frank expression. 


L. Tallon, from the 41st Foot , to be Capt. v. Maydwell, who exchs. | : ; : 
| Our undertaking was commenced under many and peculiar difficulties ; it 


Ist West India Regt ; to be Lts, with pur; Ens J B Campbell, from the 49th 


Ft, v J A Hanna, cashiered by the sentence of General Court Martial ; Eus G was ata time when the pressure on commerce could scarcely be pronounced to 


N Bredin, from the 26th Ft, vy P Hackett, cashiered by the sentence of a Gene- 


have subsided ; it was near the close of the Spring, when so many of the citi- 


ral Court Martial. 3rd West India “ - ; Lt E Poitier, from the 2nd West) |... of New York, with their families, retire either into the country or down to 


India Rgt. to be Lt, without pur ; Ens 


’ Mayne, from the 49th Ft, to be Lt, 


. wateriug places ; it was when so many Periodical undertakings had failed al- 


without pur; Ens H J ‘Tench to be Lt, without pur, v Montgomery ; J Fitz- 
Patrick, Gent, to be Ens, v Tench. 
Brever.—Capt C More, of the 32ud Ft, to be Major in the Army. 


most as soon as begun; and it was an attempt to carry out a plan of giving 
much good matter for little money. We say nothing of other causes, yet such 


Usatracnup-—Lt HH F Clarke, trom the 50th Ft to be Captam without) there were, tending to retard our advance into general notice ; for these have, 
pet. in the end, given an impetus to our progress, and have placed us in the proud 


foreign Smmmarn. 


A Srrance Rousery : 
of the most curious of robberies that wascommitted last night. A Mr. Hodges, 
of Hanover Square, got into hier coach at the playhouse ; and from under the 
seat of the coach, as it was going along, up jumps a thief, and with a pistol In 
his hand demands her money and jewels, and orders her, upon pain of mstant 
death, to stop her coach at a certain place, and let him out, and wish him good 
night ; all which she complied with, and he carried off a thousand pounds’ worth 
of her jewels. 

A Musica, Memory.—A violinist of the name of Clement, who one had a 
great reputation, died lately at Vienna, He was many years leader of the or- 
chestra at the theatre Ander Wien. He was still more remarkable for his wen-!| 
derful memory than for his ability on bis imstrument. When The Creation 
was first performed, Clement led the band. Some days alterwards, Haydn ap-|) 
peared at a party where Clement was The company paid the composer)! 
many compliments on the success of his great work. Clement, without! | 
saying a word, sat down quietly to the piano forte, and played The Creation, | 
fromancinory, front beginning to end. Haydn was much pleased, aud listened || 
atteftively ; at one place he made a remark on a transition, as being not cor-|, 
rectly executed. Clement maintained that he was right, and the composer), 
wrong. ‘The score was sent for, and it was found that Clement had played 
the passage exactly. [t is painful to add, that aman of so much merit died 
poor and forgotten. Mainzer’s Musical Times. || 

Hypro-E.ectric Macuine.—A machine, called the hydro-electric, invent- 
ed by Mr. Armstrong, and which is said to be of greater power than any elec-) 
trical machine before constructed, was exhibited on Thursday evening at the 
Polytechnic Institution. The experiments performed were very brilliant, and)) 
went far to prove the assertion made respecting it. A shaving of woed was)| 
ignited by the elcetric spark, and au immense battery was charged by 1m the), 
short space of eleven seconds. ‘The principle ow which this machme is construct-|| 
ed is simple. It consists of « common tubular boiler, isolated by meaus of 
glass supporters, and a telescope chimney, capable of bemg lifted off. The 
steam is let off by means of curved tubes, opening upon a box filled with a row) 
of iron spikes, on which the steam is condensed. The steam, on being let loose), 
carries away the positive electricity from the boiler, leaving it m a negative), 


and honourable position to which, before all other things, we aspired. 
In announcing the commencement of our second volume, which will be with 


1755.—Though it is eleven o'clock, | uiust tell you juext week's number, we are able to expatiate, with greater confidence than at 


the beginning of our first, on the advantages within our grasp, and upon the li- 


[berality of our outlay for the advantage and gratification of our patrons. In ad- 


dition to the usual stores of polite literature from wheuce we shall continue to 


draw as largely as shall be necessary, we have entered into arrangements with 


valuable contributors, which will enable us to supply much original, and we 
trust acceptable, matter both prosaic and poetic. “We shall still constantly en- 
deavour to be amusing without ceasing to be imstractive, and we shall assx- 


4 
redly continue to uphold purity and morality of tone in all that we put forth, 


Our new plate, A Portrait of Washington, upon a magnificent scale, is just 
out of the hands of the engraver, and will be ready for publication in a very 
short time. In size the plate is 24 Inches by 16 Inches; it is engraved in the 
very highest style of art, and will be well deserving a place in any drawing- 
room. ‘This plate will be giren to every subscriber to ‘Turk ANcio-American, 
whose subscription is for a full year, and paid up. It will be evident that to 
none other can it be afforded. 


The Mail Steamer Hibernia, which left Liverpool! on the 4th inst., brings our 
English files up to that date. They contain many inieresting subjects, but not 
much of pressing importance. In our news columns will be found various items 
of the latest intelligence. 

We have more and wore details concerning the agitetions of Mr. O'Connell, 
but there have now been served ad nauseam wdeed ; each succeeding one is 
so like its predecessors, sud there is really su * much cry for little wool” that 
the agitator begins to remind us of a working cooper who travels roand and 
round bis cask, m»king the devil of a noise, and producing but the eflect of fi- 
uslly binding the parts of his work together—xot for himself. 

Spain—unhappy Spaiu—is fast advancing to absolute anarchy. The hand of 


state. ‘The equilibrium is then restored to the boiler by means of a conductor)! the illustrious exile, Espartere, will secon be required ; like spirit of health he 
brought near to it, and the electric sparks is elicited. A novel kind of micro-| wil] have to purge his country of its present deadly moral pestilence ; all things 


scope, inverted by Mr. Longbottom, was also exhibited. It reflected the ob- 


portend the approach of such a day. 


Among the items given within the correspondence relative to the lo:s of th® 


medallions were exhibited by it, and the effect was tolerably good ; but the ar- 
rangements, as we understood, were in an imperfect state. 


Experiments on Licht.—M. Breguet has announced that he has complet- 


or 


Athenaun. lAmerican Steam Ship Missouri, w.ll be fouud worthy o° attention, 


The Greek Revolution needs no comment, 
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The subject of * the Seat of Government in Canada" is strongly agitated in imeans apply in argument to the Antarctic adventure. The latter will receive 
that Province, and the conflicting interests and opinions find exceedingly warm| new accessions of light, we do not doubt, from the exploratory projects of in- 
expression. There are fovr or five places for which the claim of propriety is|dustrions and enterprising whalers Far it must be recollected that the whale, 
made, but the great question seems to be between Kingston and Montreal ||that monster of the deep, is migratory, and, in spite of his huge mass and the 
We have no desire to obtrude our opinions on the point, for we consider it im-|, momentum it affords, he flees frou. the approach of more powerful man. The 
pertinent at this distance, and with such imperfect data as re likely to reach||eagerness with which the northern whale fishery was carried on for nearly a 
the city, to presume to advocate either side of a question which demands the| centnry in East and West Greenland had the effect of driving the animals away 
fullest and most extensive views of all its bearings. ‘The latest accounts lead) from those seas ; and when the world was considering what could have become 
us to suppose that the question will be referred for settlement to the Queen in| of them, Capt. Back discovered them in parts of the north-west regions, where 
‘hitherto the keel of a ship had never parted the waters. In like manner the 

THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. great southern oceans are scoured by whalers, snd in turn they will be compara- 

It is curious to observe the different aspects under which this remarkable tively lost tu the adventurers ; it may then be no very ridiculous hypothesis to 
expedition is viewed by those who take the pains to consider it, and it is la_ presume that they will have teken shelter in the creeks, bays, and other inland 
mentable that a matter of this kind, with which one would suppose Parfy has||waters of the region just now discovered. Then, and only then, will the time 
nothing to do, should discolour it on the one side, and give heightened beauty | arrive for ascertaining the details of the sonthern polar regions. When cupidity 
to iton the other. Yet so it is in the case before us. The Britannia, an ultra stirs the faculties, there are no bounds, but those of impossibility, to the means 
tory journal, effects to depreciate its utility, and to declaim against the ex-| used for its gratification. — 
pense incurred in the execution of it; little as we approve of the reckless ex-|, FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
penses to which a Tory government have usually been addicted, we have at} When we briefly alluded, last week, to this annual exhibition, it was our pur- 
all times given them credit for a liberslity beyond that of mere utlitarianism,| pose to enter into the details with some degree of particularity ; but the addi- 
and have considered them warm sustamers of the honour and dignity of their) tions which, during its continuance, are every day made to the numerous and 
couutry, as well as promoters of enterprise for the sake of abstract science, as| valuable specimens of useful art, not only have rendered our purpose difficult, 


Council. 


well as of national advan‘age. Why then should the Tories, through their organ,| bat would render it, in some measure, invidious. We shall therefore content 7 
—for the Britannia ts wn organ of the ultras of that political creed—attempt to| ourselves, and, we trust, satisfy our readers, by making a few reflections on the i. , 
throw contempt upon an expedition which has been conducted with masterly) nature of this sort of institution, its practical utility, and observe upon its opera- y 

skill, and has, in a very great measure, solved a problem which bas long been) tion during the time of the annual show. ‘There is nothing so useful in the ad_ ¥ Hs 


considered an important one? Simply, we suppose, because the expedition it-| yancement of the mechanic arts as competition, and there is no competition more 
self was rot of their origination, but emansted from the now powerless Whigs ;| immediately brought to the test than that of a show of gpecimens. In this busy, 
and for the same reason, we have no doubt, that in the course of next session |practical world there are but few who are not sufficient judges of the articles 
reflections will! be made on the Whigs, for this item of expense saddled upon||which come into general or considerable use ; but were it not so, there are sure 
the public. But a truce to this, and let us consider the undertaking itself. to be both sufficient judges, and critical antagonists, who can develope the good 
It is singu'ar enough, although the philosophy of the opinion is exceedingly! points, and will shew up those which are either faulty or defective. Hence me- 
questionably, that there has long been a notion of the existence of a southern! chanical genius and skill are constantly kept on the alert, improvements are in 
polar continent, as being necessary for the adjustment and equipoise of the nor-||continual progress, and the world at large reaps the benefit. We will not say 
thern hemisphere of our globe. Absurd enovgh! For what power of attrac 'that the inventive faculty is never frittered away upon trifles or even upon fri- 
tion is there, capable of acting so as to depress the vorthern pole; or how} volities; but what of that? Opulence has a right to indulge in elegance, and 
should so comparatively small a continent towards the southern extremity of ‘raste will naturally seek for specimens of its own qualities. ‘The stern realities 
the earth’s axis be able to balance those larger ones which constiture the whole! and necessities of life are included in a small catalogue, and imaginary wants 
northern hemisphere; or, again, how would the deficiency of such a sup- lare ten times as numerous as real ones ; but all these wants, real and imaginary, 
posed continent affect either the rotatory motion, or the motion in orbit, of our||make up the sum of human requisitions. 
planet? Suffice it, however, that such a notion existed, and the necessity of At the Fair this year there is ample choice of ariicles, both of the useful and 
an antarctic continent was insisted on ; in pursuance of which belief, Cook, the! necessary, and of the beautiful and ornamental ; and one becomes foretbly strack 
most able navigator of his day, was dispatched upon his second exploratory lwith the tax of labour and inventive genins which have been bestowed on the 
voyage, for the expressfpurpose of searching for this hypotl etical mass of con- lelaborate profusion everywhere spread around. How shall we catalogue that 
tinent. He carefully scoured the southern latitudes to the extent of 57 or 58}|which seems, as it were, to comprehend every thing, and how shall affix distinc- 
dezrecs, without being able to discover a vestige of the looked-for land, and,|/tion in the same department of material, where each has its own peculiar exeel- 
as he was known to be scientific as well as courageous, the hypothesis was gra-||lence t One thing in particular redoands to the eredit of those who have the 
dually laid aside, though it did but slumber. personal management ; and that is, that notwithstanding the immense mass of 
A few years ago the notion was revived of this southern continent, in con-|/specimens which were in readiness for the first day’s exhibition, and the con- 
sequence of the reports from both British and American nautical adventurers, | tinued influx from that time to the present hour, they have been eminently suc- 
who asserted in strong terms the ascertained existence of land, which had many) cessful in keeping the several departments distinct ; thereby assisting in the 
of the circumstauces of continuous connexion; all at irregular latitudes, but!) work of comparison, and preventing this useful exhibition from becoming a mere 
all further to the south than had been traversed by Cook, and showing, proba- brilliant maze. 
bly, that the ice fields, or other causes of stoppage in the time of that adven-|) One would be almost tempted to believe that Niblo’s Garden has the faculty 
turons expiorer, had shifted or become destroyed, seeing that vessels could) |of expanding itself in order to meet the exigency of a given case. The annual 
now approach so much nearer the southern pole than they could seventy or) fair hasbeen larger and larger during several past years, yet is there always 
eighty years ago. Well, it turns ovt that there is an antarctic region of land||rooi for the exhibitors as well as for the visitors. It is vastly inereased this 
although it is not satisfactorily ascertained whether it consists ofa continent oz) year, “and yet there is room.’ This, we conceive, is partly caused by judi- 
an archipelago, and the believers in the hypothesis may probably now exult in cious management in the officers of the Institute, and partly by the aceommo- 
their sagacity. But, not so fast; it 1s at least evident that the new and partial dating spirit of Mr. Niblo, who devotes both his premises and his energies to do 
discovery is all contained considerably within the bounds of the frigid zone,— justice to so important a show. 
a poor counterpoise, even with the aids of the large promontories forming South}, There are many fine specimens of farbies in Silk, Cotton, Woollen, and Li- 
America and Africa, to the immense mass of earth which constitutes nearly the! nen in the fair this year, also of handicraft work, glass, foundry, carriage build- 
whole of the northern hemisphere. That absurd idea, therefore, must now and ing, lamps, clock and watch making, &c. The specimens of the fine arts are | 
henceforth be exploded altogether. for the most part, poor, and it would be really better to exclude them altogether 
The plaic conclusions on these exploratory voyages of the English and temael proper place being the Academy of the Fine Arts. In agricultural imple. 
American expeditions seem tobe these. It was right, proper,jand even neces iments and utensils, and improvements in machinery, the Fair has’ just we 
sary, for such enlightened nations to send forth qualified persons to make full) of boasting ; and there is aspecimen of one particularly useful art, with whic 
enquiry and examination into this great geographical problem. Many impor- we were highly interested, It was that of bridge building beginning on one s'd> 
tant, aithough unforeseen, facts frequently arise from such expeditions; the lof the shore and working forward to the other. ‘This is altogether novel ; it has 
cause of science is essentially served, practical astronomy is promoted, geology} |been actually tried upon as large a scale as 104 feet span, but whether it can 
receives new lights, and every species of natural and experimental philosophy ‘be practical to the extent of 400 fect, we doubt, although the gentleman who 
is benefited by it. In the present case these are ebvut all the advantages that) exhibits the model gave us strong assurances in the affirmative. To those who 
have been, or are likely to be, reaped ; but if it has settled a great question in imay feel inclined to enquire farther on the matter we would say that it is the in- 
science 1t has done much. When it is considered how far these new regions vention of Mr. Cottrill of Providence, R. I., and that the model may be seen and 
are from the usual track of commerce and social intercourse ; how difficult is) information given, at the farther end of the department south of the Saloon. 
the approach to them at ail times on account of the fogs which fringe their _ The visitors thus far have been exceedingly numerous, commencing as early 
coasts perpetually ; how useless to attempt investigations of an interior which|'as 8 o'clock in the morning, and continning to fluctuate, though increasing ; by 
is evidently uncultivated and uninhabited ; how completely they are out of the) 8 in the evening there tis a perfect crowd, densely crammed together, which 
way of navigation to other parts of the earth—which last will he quite evident! continues to be the condition until near midnight. —We must speak of the cat 
upon looking on a globe,—and how exceedingly distant they are from all the civi-| te show in our next. ° 


lized por.ions of the world, we think that enough has been done, although both — 
the governments which projected,and the officers who conducted the enterprise, DESPATCHES OF HERNANDO CORTES. 
are justly entitled to the thanks of the world, and the expenses incurred ought!) We have always viewed the expedition of Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexi- 


to be thankfully and promptly defrayed. co with an uncommon interest, mixed as it is with the considerations respecting 
There are various and strong reasons, both scientific and commercial, why) the physical and social condition of the Ameri¢an aborigines, and presenting so 
the prosecution of the North West passage should be continued, which by no |powerful a contrast to that of the Red man-of higher latitudes. Pizairo and 
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Cortes have struck upon mtellectual and social mines, such as have no other pa-|lbut he did more, he corrected much that had hithertu been ei her slovenly or 
rallel on any other portion of this vast New World, they are placed midway be- erroveous iu the mise en scene, and his last scene where, efter stabbing himself 
tween its two extremes, and have afforded matter for wonder how there should ‘‘he staggers to Desdemona’s bed, at the foot of which he dies, is both a deli- 
happen to be such immense advances towards civilization about the centre, and jcate and an affecting idea. The Othello of Wednesday night was, in fact, 
magnificent both in conception and performance.” The Jago of Mr. Ryder was 


such an abject, ignorant, and savage state of society, at the extremes. 
In our columns to-day we have given place to some mteresting extracts frou respectable, and nothing more ; he endeavoured to give it force by making it 


the despatches of Cortes to the court of Spain, whilst he was prosecuting or se | declamatory, but this was 4 grievous mistake. The fact is that in order to ef- 
curing lis conquest of Mexico. They bear the mpress of a plain, intellectual, fect a fine representation of this play, the Jagv must be quire as prominent a 
blunt soldier, describing vividly whatsoever he observes, and his descriptions charecter, and supported in as wusterly a manuer as the Othello; the two pers 
having that interval mark of authenticity which commands the mstant belief of ‘soos must co-exist, and neither can do without the other in at least a parity of 
These all shew that Mexico had made very great progress im Civi- excellence. Wheatley was a good Cassiv ; in the drunken scene he came on 
too drunk, but he went off in an admirable manner ; further than this there is 
not much fer the Cassco to do. We not only congratulete but thank Mrs. H. 
‘Hunt for the evident improvemont which is taking place in her style, and for 
‘ithe delicate and subdued, but natural manner, in which she acted the “ gentle” 
Desdemona. It was really a pretty gem and reflected the highest credit upon 
\her, frou: the appearance before the senate to the death scene in the bed cham- 


the reader. 
lization, that the inhabitants were acquainted with any useful and ornamenta) 


arts, understood the theory of government, the arts of war, were numerous in 
population, and in every respect qualitied to take place as a nation of some im- 
portance in the world. Rapacity, cruelty, and religious intolerance threw back 
a people who, ina comparatively short space of time, might have advanced into 
the foremost rank among the civilized part of the conmmunity ; and the same 
causes have retained it inthe back ground, implanting also within it, the seeds ber.—By the bye that drawimg of the curtains during the supposed suffocation 
of anarchy which have at times beeu productive of mischief and misery. was 4 wew aud good feature. Mrs. Sloman was the Emilia of the piece, it i- 
More than once we liave mvestigated, somewhat at large, the problem of the ja short ove, and the main points are in the last act, she gave these in most ef- 
ga earliest Mexican society that is known, and have endeavoured to shew its con- fective style, and made the part a more important one than it is usually consis 
de sistency with the most received opinion as to the orginal mode of populatmg dered ; aud she was much and properly applauded for her performance. 
: America. Our lucubrations were put forth in another journal, before this had | On Thursday evening Mr. Macready played Werner again ; « most excellent 


& 


a : editorial existence, but the subject, which is to us an interestuug oue, has grown |s age representation, as we have already said, aud one that is peculiarly his 
f upon our lands, and we have been able to add to our stock of materials there-own ; aud last ught being for his own benefit, he repeated his Macheth, his 

ee on. Presuming that our readers may likewise be inclwed to accompany us m opening character, and repeated uo fewer than three umes. The first eng ges 


brief cousiderations hereon, we purpose to take up the subject anew, and al- ment with this consummate artist is vow terminated, and he goes to gratify 
though it may end, as it will begin, in were speculation, yet we know that, from jour neighbours of Philadelphia. We shal! look anxiously for his return, as 
the history of Tom Thumb to that of the Revolutions of Empires, there is al- ‘the best friend of the legitimate drama, as well as the best representative of he™ 
istory » ther | g 
ways something to be elicited when the parties engaged m the discussion are |joftiest conceptions, and as ove who, we trust, will give a powerful stimulus to 
ithe histrionic art . 
HAN ANA. : | *.* The veteran and deservedly favourite Wallack is expected next week, 
The late changes in our goverument have induced many persous to give #€- land we hope he will give us a few of lis best characters, such as “The Scho- 
tivity to business, and keep people, in general, very much pleased. ‘har, “ The Usurer,” and others which could be mentioned. 
A few days since our Captain-General was replaced by Dr. Francisco Javier ‘ 
Ulloa, the Marine General ; and His Excellency Count Villanueva was re-| Bowery Tuearre.—The performances at this house at present, are those 
placed as Superintendent, Siguor Larrua being superceded. The people were Uf the Shakspeare drama chiefly, and we speak in all sincerity when we say that 
so delighted at the latter change that they ered out m “ eveas,” and some of they are well sustained. [u one respect, at least, this theatre has a decided ad- 
the female characters in tragedy are really excellent; Mrs. Shaw im 


them murmured “ muera el mone,” (kill the monkey)—addressing, in that style, vantage Biss 
the abominable Larrua ‘particular is truly ineca/uad/e at a period when female artists m the higher grades 


| ama are scarce Tere fi 
As regards the new Governor, lie has ouly taken charge until General O Don-| |! the drama are so scarce in America. Were it not for two faults, both of 
Signor Ulloa is by no means fit for \which we have pointed out ere now, and which still remain uncorrected, the last 


nell, who is daily expected, shall arrive. 
Pan ; ; ould be pre-eminent above every other on the American stage 
such a post, and it is well that the proper Governor should come sen, as our jnamed lady woul I ; : ge. 


actual Captain-General is very fond of Bull-fights, and he goes there to make! | We allude to the exceedingly bad taste in dressing her coumenance for per- 
as great a noise as any vagabond ; he is also governed, it seems, by a—lady of formance, and the continual approach to a smile which is upon her lips, whatee- 
the lowest class among public women. ljever may be the passion to be expressed. Messrs. Hamblin and J. R. Scott 

General Valdes left here for Matanzas yesterday, and there he has taken the! take the principal nuale characters and support them very effectively ; as to the 
French ship Paquebot Havannais for Bordeaux. Signor Larraa leaves this also,|/sceuery of this house, it is acknowledged to be the best on the American conti- 
and goes on board the ship Norma for your port. | nent. ‘They are not very critical here, however, in the matter of costume, al- 

Two of the second class authorities have ordered sudscriplion lists to be 
drawn up, and they seut about to get 25 cents apiece from each person, so as to Mirenece’s Oryaric Tuearee.—On Monday eveumg a new burlesque was 
make up an amount sufficieut to pay General Valdes's passage out to Europe. produced here, ou the play of ‘Macbeth.’ ‘The subject is not a very happy 
His Excellency would not accept the boon, and has made these foolish people one for atravestic, aud we were somewhat apprehensive as to the result. Ouy 
know that he will not allow himself to be laughed at, im such a ridiculous mal fears were realized, for, instead of burlesque and paraphrase, it was but the lan- 
ner. ‘iguage of the old play cut down, and vulgarised here and there “ for the nonce.” 

Yellow Fever is very prevalent here now, besides much other sickness, both | We are willing to believe that Macbeth does not afford the right materials for a 
in town and in the country. good travesty, and that another purpose was projectéd by way of eking out. 

The weather is as warm now (October) as in July or August. LYNX. | We mean that of giving burlesque mnitations of Macready, but the latter artist pre- 


‘Isents so few salient poimts,—in fact none exccpt the tone of his voice—that 
Che Drama. 


jeven imitation fell to the ground. The only merits deserving of notice were the 
Park Tuearre.—Again we have been allowed the exquisite pleasure of hove excellent 
seeing one of the,fine Shakspeare characters represented in the style of a con- 
summate artist. On Wednesday evening Mr. Ryder's benefit took place, upon greats} 
which occasion that gentleman selected the play of “ Othello,” the part of 
Othello being acved by Mr. Macready, aud that of Jago by the beneficisry him- 
self. We are bound, as before, to bestow unqualified praise upon this charm- 
ing personation of the Moor, in all respects save one, and that one we should 
really have passed by were it not that fashion has rendered the incident a cha- 
racteristic feature. We think the Moor’s defence against the use of witchcraft 
was delivered in too set and pompous a manner, and not befitting the language of 
one who was “ Rude in his speech, aud little versed in the set phrase of peace.” 
Having got beyond that pedantic fault, the remainder evinced the most deli- 
cate discrimination of that passionate, frank, and credulous creature, the Othel- 
lo of the tragedy. From the beautifully confiding temper, the overflowings of 
an affectionate heart which wauts to express its amount of happiness, to watch’ 
the first seeds ofdoubt, this gradually strengthening through the insidious hint: 
and half spoken sentiments of the villain Jago—alas! that there should be so 
many Iagos in society to poison the happiness of mankind—the progress of 
jealousy in a frank and believing bosom, through seimi-proofs too hastily re | 
lied upon , the transports of rage and disgust mingled with suppressed love 
and assumed insult; these all were successfully made visible after the mauner 
in which they may be supposed to rise up within the human heart, aud their |¢rice. 


really in earnest. 


jthough its quality is excellent. 


Nisio’s Garven.—The Ravels m the evenings have formed a grateful relief 
to the examinations in the Fair, of the morumygs. To the very end of their en- 
gagement their popularity and attraction have never slacked. Their career is 
for the present closed and we now bid them a cordial farewell, and express our 
hope that shortly we may again have the pleasure to laugh at their comicalities 
and admire their wonderful feats. Altogether Mr. Nidlo has had a splendid 
season of it, yet no man deserves it better. When we consider the liberal and 
enterprising spirit which could induce one man, in the short course of a Summer 
to produce the Rare! family, two distinct English Vaudeville Companies, a 
French, and an Italian Company, all of which are very expensive commodities, 
but which consideration was disdained when placed against his desire to give 
full measure of gratification to the public, we must acknowledge that he de - 
serves the warm thanks and the utmost encouragement from that public whieh 
he has so faithfully served. 

*,* We heard some rumours of a short re-engagement of the Italian Com- * 
pany, with the important accession of Mrs. Sutton as the Prima Donna, and 
are now glad to find them confirmed ; for, although we do not expect much from 
the acting ef that lady, she is entitled to the warmest commendations as a canta- 
The following proposal has just been communicated to us; to wit, the 


expression was given with the true passionate tone and gesticulation which na-| 
ture herself would dictate under similar circumstances to similar dispositions | 


To say that Mr. Macready added a new wreath to the laurels he had already ob 


Opera of Norma, Sonnambula, and Lucia di Lammermoor, to be sung by Mdme,. 
Sutton, supported by the present Italian Company, for five nights at Niblo’s. 
Lists are at the principal Music Stores, in which Subscribers can put their names 


tained, would be to say only that of which everybody was previously assured j|\down for the number of Tickets they may require, 
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AMnsic and Musical Intelligence. 


Concrere or Mapame Cinti Damoreav, anp Mons. Artors.—Well, we) 


Literarp Notices. 


‘ NCIENT CHRISTIANS INHABITING THR VALLEYS OF THE 
History or THR Ancient C HABIT THR VALLEYS oF 


have heard the Cints Damoreau, whose arrival we had the pleasure to announce! A.ps.—By Jean Paul Perrin, and Dr. Bray.—New York.—This work, at all 


last week ; and how shall we de-cribe her powers? 


They are not dazzingly 


times a remarkable one, and, in the present state of religious controversy, a 
highly interesting one, is the history of the Old Waldenses, Alligenses, and Vau- 


brilliant but exquisitely sweet; we are not struck with astonishment but fascina- | . ne 
dors, anterior to the Reformation, and gives account not only of the principles 


ted with excessive delight; we have not to dissect difficult passeges and 


deliver dissertations on profoundly scientific morceaux, but to give vent to rap- 


ture on a surpassing whole, which will make the remembrance of this Concert 
of very long endurance. The musical treat to which we allude took place at 
the Washington Hotel on Thursday evening. 
mencement the Saloon was a complete jam of musical amateurs, all eager to 
hear the celebrated cantatrice who has not only achieved so much distinction by 


her own vocal talents, but who has also formed many of the finest female’ 


artists of the present day. The previous idea here was that the powers of her 
voice had somewhat abated of their former splendour. Bah! ‘There are too 
many who, like Jago, are “ nothing if not critical’; but however, the notion 
if worth anything was rather in her favor on this oceasiun. In trath Cinti Da- 
moreau is by no means of the screaming school ; her delivery is subdued yet 
clear, pure, and in the highest degree tasteful. We never before heard a vo- 


calist who used so much ornament with so little labor, nor one whose voice was! 


more flexible, elastic, and capable of prolongation and gradual attenuation of 
tones. It is in every sense of the word singing; and however long her rou. 
lades, however chromatic her cadenzas, there is an exactne-s in her most rapid 


Long before the time of com-| 


| which those early seceders from Rome professed, but also of the courageous 
| stand which they made against their powerful and severe oppressors. It abounds 
| with matter in the ye as degree important to those who are earnestly examin- 

ing the controversy which now agitates the Church, and will shed many a light 
on points which might be otherwise overlooked. It brings into view many of 
the leading personages who flourished in the middle ages, and takes into con- 
| sideration points which may be considered essential to a due understanding of 
jfretigions truth, The present is the first number of this valuable work, and we 

‘understand that the whole will be completed in 8 numbers. Copies of the work 
may be had at this Office. 


| ‘Te Sirep-r1pER.— By the Man in the Claret-coloured Coat.—New York. 


|Winchester.—This is a clever, witty brochure, which the author has attempted, 
‘not unsuccessfully, to put in the style of Sterne’s “ ‘Tristram Shandy,” and it 
amounts to a comic tale which turns out to have been a dream. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


The usual annual wind-up match of the season, in the St. George's Crek- 


ssages, even in her rapid and great intervals, that cannot have been the result | “ * 
ee p 8 et Club of New York, will take place on Tuesday next, on the ground of the 


of anything but long and severe practice, a:ded by a most accurately correct! |, 


ear. We hardly know what to prefer of her performances on Thursday even- 
ing. Perhaps the “ Fatal Goffredo” of Donizetti was the sweetest, the 


* Baccante Valzt” was the most playful, the Variations accompan’ed by) | 


Artot on the Vivlin, the most artistical and difficult, and the “ Da village 
voisin ” was the grandest ; but in all, she geined prolonged and lond applause. 
In short, she is an exquisite m»sical instrument, and may be said to play upon, 
herself in an unequalled manner. 

With equa! warmth we must greet M. Artol, who is a violinist of the high- 
est order. He is said to be a pupil of Basllot—no ma'ter—he has formed a 
style for hrmse//, which enables him to do justice to that monarch of musical, 
instruments, ‘he Violin. In his performances we have that quality which we 
have asked for in another article,—sweetress. His violin sings indeed, and. 
in the course of his playing it is impossible to discover either a false stop or a’ 
clumsy shift. Like an artist who scorns merctricious effects, he commenced] 
with a smooth, clear, unornamented andante, and made his instrument ‘ dis-, 
course most excellent music.”” He does not disdain the use of the modern 


przzicati and other subordinate helps, but he keeps them subordinate, and ren-_ 


ders them valuable reliefs in the general performance, but he dwells rather on) 


the solid and sublime qualities of the violin than on those of a tinsel nature ; | 


yet if amateurs wanted difficulties there was no deficiency of such, though they: 
were of a nature of whch the genuine artist may be ever proud. One of the 


most exquisite parts of his performances is the double step; in a variation on 
his first motif, be applied this quality in such @ manner that it had all the effect, 


Tt will consist of the eleven superior players—members of the club— 
‘against any twenty-two remaining members who shall appear on the ground. 
‘This match generally creates a great deal of amusement. 

On Friday next, the 27th imst., the annual dinner of the Society will take 
vlace at the Franklin Coffee-house, Maiden Lane. From thence will be a re- 
‘cess until April 23, 1844,—St. George's Day—when the ground will be taken, 
pro forma, to open the next season. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


| A WEEKLY JOURNAL, OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, 

DEVOTED TO ENTERTAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE PROM ALL 
| PARTS OF THE WORLD, POLITICS, DEBATES, COMMERCE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
| GENERAL CRITICISM, AND MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

A New Volume of this Journal will be commenced on Saturday next, the 28th 
inst., and continued as usual every Saturday. 

The Plan and conduct of this Journal having now been so long before the 
public, the Proprieters flatter themselves that they may venture to —— their 
hope that ‘Tur Anco American has sustained the pretensions which were 
originally asserted for it. ‘This at least they can say, that they have faithfully 
endeavoured to make it the vehicle of solid and useful information, polite htera- 


strength, and fullness of two distinct violins. The sensation produced by it |ture of the most approved grade, interesting in its subjects, amusing and agree- 


was immense. We will not wrong his merits by describing briefly each of his||able in its selections, pure in its morals, moderate in its discussions, and con- 
performances on Thursday evening, for, in trath, each of them was a study, sistent m its principles. , ; 
| The liberal patronage of “troops of friends’? has not only enabled it to frown 


and the mus cal critic might dwell on them with delight. | hi ‘troop ; 
{ Mr. Timm had the direction of the concert, and, besides, he played a cum-| down illiberal attacks from vindietive yet impotent malice, but has also enabled 
position by Moscheles in beautiful style, on the Pianoforte. The work itself) the Proprietors to make valuable arrangements both at home and abroad, for - 


was a remarkable one, consisting of Irish melodies severally at first, but run to- 
ae by snatches and pieces afterwards so as to form harmonics to cach other.| 
Ye do not think it was admired so greatly as it ought to have been, nor do we. 
think it was properly understood. 
The second concert of these delightful artists will take place in the same sa- 
loon on Tuesday evening next. 
Mr. Waxrace’s Concert.—This distinguished and most deservedly 


mired artist gave a concert of vocal and instrumental music on Tuesday evening 
last, at the Apollo Saloon, which was extremely well attended, and went off in. 
a highly satisfactory manner. In the voeal departinent he was assisted by Mrs. 
Sutton, and the accompaniments were ably led and conducted by Mr. ‘Timm, 
who is now, as by common assent, looked up to as the principal musical con-| 


ductor in this city. 


Mr. Wallace played two solos on the Violin and two on the: 
Pianoforte in the course of the evening ; they were all of his own composition! 
or arrangement and were exceedingly brillant in their effect ; evincing the skill’ 
of an artist who well understood the powers and characteristics of the instro- 
ments on which he has performed, but we think that pleasure on the whole was 
sacrificed to surprise, more especially on the violin. 

We can bear ample witness to the vigour and promptness with which he ma- 
naged judicious shifts, single, double, and triple stops, chromatic ascents and 
descents, immensely wide intervals, przcvcati with the fingers of the playing) 
hand, and the rapid change and intermixture of natural notes and harmonies ;| 
yet with all this we are bound to remark that we were more surprised than 
pleased, and would have given all the wonderful feats which we witnessed for 


'|bers who paid in advance for one year. 


original contributions in every department of literature and information ; through 
which means it is confidently trusted that Tuk Ancio American will be found 
the most interesting, the most abounding in useful matter, and the cheapest 
Weekly Publication issued upon this Continent. 

The first Volume of this work is accompanied by a beautiful mezzotint en- 


‘igraving of King Lovis Puitiver, which Portrait was presented to the subseri 


The forthcoming Plate from this office 
consists of a magnificent full-length 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 

‘executed in the highest style of art, and upon a splendid seale, In size it is 
24 Inches by 16 Inches; it will be printed on super-imperial paper, and will be 
fully worthy of a place in the most distinguished apartinent of any house; in 
short the Proprietors do not seruple to say that it will far surpass any other sub- 
ject of Amencan art on the same scale. This Portrait they design to present 
to Yearly Subscribers only, who shall have paid im advance. The Plate is just 
finished and will be ready for issue in a week or two. 

| Tue Aneto American is published every Saturday at the office of the Pro- 
prietors, No. 6 Ann Street. ‘Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid ira- 
‘riably in advance, and no deviation will in any ease be made from the Cash plan 
of Subscription. The Journal is printed on superior paper, with a beautiful 
type cast expressly for the work ; it contains as large a quantity of matter as 
any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is diligently and carefully 
‘read, to free it from typographical errors, and the press-work neatly and clearly 


executed. 
*.* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, &c., to be addressed 


one smooth, sweet, simple cantabile of an andante or an adagio moyement. This,); “ 
: *hto E. L. Garvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Aun Street, New York. 


however, was not our lot, the only piece of real simplicity being the motif to a 
Rondo. Furthermore, this really able artist seems to have so completely given 


himself to the mastery of difficulties, that upon playing a comparatively slow) | 


and simple passage we are nol sure we ean say that his stop was remarkably 
true. Now thisis not because he cannot stop, even perfectly, but, as we be- 
lieve, is the consequence of the style to which he has so greatly surrendered 
himself. We earnestly wish he would favour us, in his next, by playing some- 
thing in which melody should be independent of either ornament or difficulty 

On the Pianoforte Mr. Wallace ts transcendent; he is splendid and every 
way effective. But the genius of the Piano consists more with brilliant passa- 
ges throughout than does the violin, although the latter be the most capable in- 
strument for such purposes. [It does uot sing like the violin, and its brillianey 
requires a more constant rapidity of successive tones. Let us not be under- 
stood, however, in an invidious light. 
we think a performance is capable of improvement and the artist equal to that 
improvement, we may fairly desire to see it brought about, | 

Mrs. Sutton was never in finer voice, and sang her songs most charmingly. 
True in tone, and graceful in execution, she received the warmest phtudits from| 
her gratified hearers. It is possible also that she was a little stimulated by the! 
presence of Madame Cisti Damoveau, whoim we saw quictly seated in a cor-| 
ner. 
We would call attention to the advertisement of the Misses Cummings, | 
whose delightfol yocalism in Scottish melody is happily remembered here. 


They purpose giving a Soirée Musicale next Thursday at the Apollo mene 


where they will be assisted by Messrs, A, Phillips and Clirehugh, 


All was excellent of its kind, but when) 


Park Theatre. 


\ FONDAY EVENING, Oct. 23.—First night of Mr. Wallack’s Engage- 
iment—Much Ado about Nothing—Benedict, Mr. Wallack, aud the Bri- 


'gand. 
| TUESDAY—2d night of Mr. Wailack’s Engagement—Merchant of Venice 
—Shylock, Mr. Wallack, and ‘The Rent Day. 2 

| WEDNESDAY—3d night of Mr. Wallack’s Engagement—The Virgin of 


ithe Sun—Rolla, Mr. Wallack. 
THURSDAY—4th mgt of Mr. Wallack’s Engagement—Much Ado about 


Nothing, and ‘The Brigand. 

FRIDAY—Mr. Wallack’s Benefit. 

SATURDAY—Last night of Mr. Wallack’s Engageiment—Rienzi—Rienzi, 
Wallack. 
URAND SCOTTISH VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT.—The Misses Cumming respect- 
| fully aunounce their first Concert forthe season, to take place at the Apoilo oa 
Thursday, 26th inst., when the following much esteemed melodies will be presented in 
ithe programme ;— What's a’ the Steer Kimmer, The Bonny House © Airly, My Highland 
Plaid, Mary of Argyle, The Broom o’ the Cowden Knowes, 0, Tibbie, f hae seen the day, 
‘The Fousaken, My Daddy is a Cankered Cari,’ P'was within a mile sweet Edinburgh 
Town Thon art Lovelier, Whistle and I'l] come to you my Lad, Last May a braw Wooer, 
My Ain Fireside, &c. 
|. The Misses C., with pleasure, annonnce that they will be assisted by Mr. Clirehugh, and 
‘Mr. A. Phillips, who wili preside at the plane forte. ; 

Tickets 50 cents each, to be had, with Programmes, at the Music Stores, at Mr. Clire- 
hugh’s, 205 Broadway, or at the Misses C,’s residence, No. Wasren-st. Oct. 
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